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Arr. 1. Calvary: or, The Death of Chrift. A Poem, in eickt 
Books. By Richard Cumberland. 4to. p. 291. 10s, 6d. 
in boards. Dilly. 1792. 


Tue redemption of man, dbtairied by the death of Jefus on 
Calvary, and fully eftablifhed by the refurrection, appears to 
be the fubje& of this poem; the metre Miltonic blank verfe. 
The following fummary of the books contains the conduct of 
the plan. 

Book 1. The affembling of the devils. After a fhort intro 
duction, Satan in the defart where he formerly tempted Jefus, 
vents his meditations in a foliloquy, and, irrefolute how to 
proceed, fummong the fpirits of hell; they obey his call; a 
debate enfues; the deftruction of Chrift is refolved on, and 
Mammon is feleéted to begin the operation. 

Book 11. The laft fupper. Mamnion, in garb and femblance 
of a Levite, feduces Ifcariot. Chrift is brought to view in the 
midft of his difciples, at his laft fupper, and points out to them 
his betrayer in the perfon of Judas. He now goes forth to 
Gethfemane. 

Book 111. The treafon of Fudas. The propofal of Caiaphas 
is objected to by Nicodemus. The aflembly break up; and 
Satan with his fpirits fill their feats. Congratulations toMam- 
mon are interrupted by the appearance of Chemos wounded 
by the fpear of Gabriel in the garden; Satan armed departs 
to revenge him. 

Book iv. The agony in the garden. Chrift, by the word of 
power, cafts Satan to the ground difabled and in torments. Ju- 
das now betrays hirh with a kifs; he is bound and carried off. 
Satan by a ftormy guft is hurried towards hell, in the midf of 
defpairing lamentation. 

Book v. The condemnation of Chrift. 

Book vi. The crucifixion. Judas, deceived by Mammon, 
ceftroys himfelf. Mammon tonvenes the detions in the de- 


fart; and informing them of Satan’s €xpulfion from earth, urges 
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them to flight; they difperfe. Chrift proceeds to Golgotha; 

Book vit. The defcent into hell. The fpirit of Chrift is con- 
veyed by the angels into the regions of death. Satan fues to 
death for deftruction; is hurled to the bottom of hell, and 
bound. Chrift obtains the keys of the grave, and releafes the 
fouls of the faints. 

Book viut. The refurreétion from the dead. Chrift receives 
the faints of the firft refurrection; they do homage to their 
Redeemer. He reafcends to earth. A paradife arifes within 
the regions of death. 

Such is the fable of this poem, if the author’s zeal, and the 
importance of the fubject, allow the technical term ; but that 
very licence which has fubjected the facred records to the fic- 
tions and embellifhments of poetry, forms the apology of the 
critic. 

That the fable have a deginning and a middle; that the author 
fet out from the ftteft moment, big with the paft, and preg- 
nant with the future; that he have wound up his knot with 
propriety, will be readily admitted: whether he have been 
equally happy or fkilful in adding an end, may admit of difpute. 

Che death of Chrift, and the fubfequent operations of his 
{pirit before the refurrection of his body, were not fufficient to 
accomplifh the redemption of mankind. ‘The-delivery of the 
fouls irom prifon, though their bodies were fuffered to unite 
with them, can by no modification of language be conftrued 
into complete refurrection ; and if it could, never would imply 
the refurrection of the hero himfelf: confequently, the author’s 
work remains a fragment. 

It would fearcely deferve an anfwer, if the author fhould al- 
ledge that his readers are chriftians, and that chriftians are 
acquainted with the tranfactions attendant on the death of their 
Saviour. What would be our opinion of Homer, if, fecure in 
the general acquaintance of his readers with his hero, he had 
contented himielf with the repulte and flaughter of the Tro- 
jyans by Achilles, and fuppreiled the death of Hetor? 

But Homer, not content with facrificing Hector to the manes 
of Patroclus, raiies his hero ftill higher, by making him con- 
deicend to the raniom of his body. Had Mr. C. been atten- 
tive to the great model of a!l poetry, he would not only have 
added the returrection of Chrift to his poem, but he would have 
expatiated on the energies and comforts immediately fubfe- 
quent, and followed him to his afcenfion to heaven. 

So much for the plan. The machinery of the redemption, 
or paradite regained, muft be nearly the fame with that of pa- 
racife lott. “The fubject indeed, being ftill more myfterious, 
nothing lefs than the fufferings of a God incarnate ; fuperna- 
tural interference is fo closely interwoven with every part of 
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it, that the fhare of mere human agency is reduced to in- 
fignificance. 

“With a fteady eye to Milton’s characters, the author has, 
however, ‘upprefled fome, and added others of his own. He 
has omitted, and wifely, ta our opinion, any perfonification 
of the Father: neither Michael, Uriel, Abdiel, or Raphael, 
enter his plan; Gabriel alone of angels, has obtained a name. 
The catalogue of demons is more numerous. ‘lo the copies 
of Satan, Moloch, Belial, Beelzebub or baal, the activity of 
Mammon and of Chemos have been added; the realm and 

alace of death appear; afew features are traced of a being 
called the {trong angel, the executioner of Satan. 

As far as the hero’s actions and words are tranfcripts from 
the gofpel records, criticilm forbears to arraign them. ‘The 
fame is granted to the human characters attendant on his def- 
tiny; of which that of Ifcariot is the moft important. ‘The 
reft are little difcriminated ; few traces of the fubtle politician 
or the Sadducean appear in Caiaphas; Nicodemus is onl 
Gamaliel ; and Pontius the known mixture of Roman haugh- 
tinefs and Roman fears. 

The fpeeches of the author’s angels and damons, appear 
to us rather parodies on the uncouth and laboured oratory of cer- 
tain fenators, or the loquacious effufions of pulpit-rhetoricians, 
than the dignified and vigorous language of demi-gods. The 
long foliloguy of Satan in the defart, improbable in itfelf, be- 
comes unnatural from the abrupt fhortnefs with which he con- 
tents himfelf to open to the confideration of the convened {pi- 
rits, concerns of fuch immenfe importance to himfelf and his 
audience, 

Without pretending to decide on the admiffibility of alle- 
gory, or a myftic fenfe in epic poetry, we congratulate the 
author on having affigned a local habitation and a real part to 
death. Not to have been feduced by the feeble fophiftry of 
Addifon and Johnfon, quibbling on a name, heedlefs of the 
laws of all narration, and infentible to the moft fublime image 
that ever burft from human fancy, proves the difcernment 
with which he, in this inftance, penetrated the meaning of 
his great predeceflor. The Sin and Death of Milton are real 
actors, and have nothing allegorical but their names. The 
poet unfkilfully gave to pofitive beings, names adopted by 
theology and common language, to convey notions of mental 
qualities, ideas of privation. ‘The portrefs and guardian of 
the infernal gates are not more allegoric than Force and Labour 
when they chain Prometheus, or the grim feature which Eu- 
ripides introduced in his Alceftis; not more than the twine 
brothers that convey Sarpedon’s corpfe from the field of battle 
in Homer; or the dream that vifits Agamemnon, 
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We hefitate not to declare, that the fictions appear to us 
the moft fplendid part of this poem: they are not mere epi- 
fodes; they {pring from, they mix with, they accelerate, they 
finifh, as far as they go, the plan. The transformation of 
Mammon, and the art with which he feduces Judas; the af- 
fembly of the damons in the hall of the Synedruum ; Chemos 
prefenting himfelf wounded there by the {pear of Gabriel ; 
Satan’s refolution to revenge him ; his overthrow and flight ; 
the introduction of death, and Satan imploring his ailiftance ; 
the addrefs of death to Jefus, and what follows—are genuine 
offsprings of a fertile fancy. 

But thefe beauties are more than counterbalanced by un- 
fkilful affociation with inferior materials, and nearly effaced by 
uninterrupted mediocrity of ftyle and execution : facility ev ery 
where fupplants fublimity, and copioufnefs nerve ; the author 
no where imagines he can fay enough, and the reader’s pa- 
tience muft pay the forfeit. Of all this the following fpeci- 
men, which contains one of the moft brilliant paflages of the 
book, will be an evident proof. Satan, with ardent detire of an- 
nihilation, proitrates himtelf before the throne of death. Pp. 238. 


¢ Scar’d at the hideous crafh and all aghatft 
Death fcream’d amain, then wrapt himfelf in clouds, 
And in his dark pavilion trembling fate 
Mantled in night. And now the prottrate fiend 
Rear’d his territic head with lightnings feorch’d 
And furrow’d deep with fears of livid hue ; 
Then ftood ere¢t and roli’d his blood- fhot eyes 
To find the ghafily vifion of grim death, 
Who at the tudden downfal ot his fire 
Startled, and of his own deftruétion warn’d, 
Had fhrunk from fight, and to a milty cloud 
Diffolv’d hune low ring o’er his fhrouded throne. 
When Saran, whofe laf hope was now at ftake, 
Impatient for the mterview exclaim’d. 

© Where urt thou, death? Why hide thyfelf from him, 
Ot whom thou art? Come forth, thou erifly king ; 
And thouch to fuitor of immortal mould 
Thy refuge be denied, yet at my call, 
Thy father’s call, come forth and comfort me, 
Thou gaunt anatomy, with one thort ¢limpfe 
Ot thofe d iry bones, in which alone is peace 
And that oblivious fleep, for which I figh. 

* He faid, and now a deep and hollow groan, 
Like roar of ditiant thunder, fhook the hall, 
And trom before the cloud-envelop’d threne 
Lay adamantine pavement burft in twain 

ith hideous cra fe lt-open’d, and difplay’ d 
A fubterranean chafm, whofe vawning vault, 
Deep as the pit ot Acheron, forbade 
Xi mearer accels to their fhado’ wy king. 
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Whereat the imprifon’d winds, that in its womb 
Were cavern’d, ’gan to heave their yeafty waves 
In bubbling exhalations, till at once 7 
Their eddying vapors working upwards burft 
From the broad vent enfranchis’d, when, behold! 
The cloud that late around the throne had pour’d 
More than Egyptian darknefs, now began 

To lift it’s fleecy fkirts, till through the mift 

The’ imperial phantom gleam’d; moniter deform’d, 
Enormous, terrible, from heel to fealp 

One dire anatomy ; his giant bones 

Star’d through the fhirivell’d fkin, that loofely hung 
On his fepulchral carcafe; round his brows 

A cyprefs-wreath tiara-like he wore 

With nightfhade and cold hemlock intertwin’d ; 
Behind him hung his quiver’d ftore of darts 
Wing’d with the raven’s plume; his fatal bow 
Of deadly yew, tall as Goliah’s fpear, 

Propp’d his unerring arm; about his throne, 
If throne it might be call’d, which was compos’d 
Of human bones, as in a charnel pil’d, 

A hideous group of dire difeafes ftood, 

Sorrows and pains and agonizing plagues, 

His ghaiily fatellites, and, ev’n than thefe 
More terrible, ambition’s flaught’ring fons, 
Heroes and conquerors ftil’d on earth, but here 
Doom’d to ignoble drudgery, employ’d 

‘To do his errands in the loathfome vault, 

And tend corruption’s never-dying worm, 

‘Yo haunt the catacombs and ranfack graves, 
Where fome late populous city is laid watte 

By the deitroying peftilence, or ftorm’d 

By murdering Rufs or Tartar blood-befmear’d 
And furious in the defp’rate breach to plant 
His eagle or his crefcent on the piles 

Of mangled multitudes and flout the fky 

With his viorious banners. Now a troop 

Of fhrowded ghoits upon a fignal given 

By their terrific monarch {tart to fight, 

Each with a torch funereal in his grafp, 

That o’er the hall diffus’d a dying light, 

Than darknefs’ felf more horrible: the walls 
Of that vait cenotaph, hung round with fpears, 
Falchions and pole-axes and plumed helms, 
Shew’d like the arm’ory of fome warlike ttate ; 
‘There every mortal weapon might be feen, 
Each implement of old ar new device, 

Which favage nature or inventive art 

Furnifli’d to arm the ruffian hand of war 

And deal to man the life-deftroying ftroke : 
And them betwixt at intervals were plac’d 

The crowned fkeletons of mighty kings, 
Valfars and caliphs and barbarian chiets, 
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Monfters, whofe fwords had made creation fhrink 
And frighted peace and fcience from the earth.’ 

Not to dwell on the poor conceit by which the king of ter. 
rors is transformed into a mere effect of his power, can the 
author perfuade himfelf that all this laboured accumulation of 
trite images counterbalances the myfterious fublimity of the 
Miltonic phantom . 
¢ The other fhape 

lf fhape it mi ght be call’d the it fhape had none 
Diftinguifhable in member, joint, or limb, 

Or fubitance might be call’d that fhadow teem’d, 

For each feem’d either’ 

Thefe horrible glimpfes, thefe ftruggling words, that thew 
and hide by turns the fhad: wy festa OvErpON wer the fenfes 
more than the moft luxurias nt tre »pings of deicription.—The 
poet wants to efcape from death, and we with him. 

Of thefe energies, thefe burning words, that prove the wri- 
ter to have been prefent at the fcenes which he defcribes, and 
draw us after him, the werk before us is totally deftitute. 
We remember, becaufe order and plan mult be rementbered ; 
but memory, unath iited by intereft, is only a guide to indiffere 
ence ; and indifference remembers no longer. ”A large extent of 
country, without eminence or declivity, invites the traveller to 
leep, or bids him look for amufement within himfelf; and 
even varied by both, if not contrafted by light and fhade, can 
only cl Oy . 

But if our author cannot be commended for enthufiafm 
of ityle, he certainly makes ample amends to fome of his 
readers, by an abundant dofe of ze: .—Pulpit-declamation 
againit the’mortal and immortal foes of his hero occupy a very 
confiderable part of his work. This, when in its place, we 
mean not toarraign. ‘Sed nunc non erat his locus.’—It were to 
be withed the example of Homer, whofe own feelings on what 
he relates never exceed the fingle exclamation of * NHMIOZ,’ 
who no where appears himfeli, had been better attended to by 
his tollowers: even Paradife Loft would have acquired addi- 
tional dignity by fuch conduct. Not that we fhould be will- 
ing to facrifice to the obfervation of this rule, thofe pathetic 
digreflions with which the blind bard has endeared himfelf to 
our memory. We mean the unbecoming epithets, the chrif- 
tian’s indignation defcending to vulgar patlion, which even he 
has too much indulged, and which have betrayed our author, 
and no doubt wil] others who have more religion than poetic 
fervour, into bigoted effufions and national abule. 

Unconvinced, howev er, as we are of the author’s right to 
ulurp the preacher’s office, and perfuaded that neither fo 
nor moral doctrine, if unaided by other powers, ever can ae 
port a poem or a play—we think that Mr, C. has been par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly happy in his perfonal imitations of Milton, and that 
he has introduced himfelf to our acquaintance with greater fe- 
licity than his hero, Let the following paflage ferve as a {pe- 
cimen. P.1I50. 
¢ Mufing my pious theme, as fits a bard 

Far onward in the wint’ry track of age, 

1] fhun the mufes haunts, nor dalliance hold 

With fancy by the way, but travel on 

My mournful road, a pilgrim grey with years: 

One that finds little favor with the world, 

Yet thankful tor it’s leait benevolence 

And patient of it’s taunts; for never yet 

Lur’d I the popu’lar ear with gibing tales, 

Or facrific’d the modetty of fong, 

Harping lewd madrigals at drunken featfis 

To make the vulgar fport and win their fhout. 

Me rather the ftill voice delights, the praife 

Whifper’d, not publifh’d by fame’s braying trump : 

Be thou my herald, nature! Let me pleafe 

The facred few, let my remembrance live 

Embofom’d by the virtuous and the wife ; 

Make me, O heaven! by thofe, who love thee, lov’d¢ 

So when the widow’s and the children’s tears 

Shall fprinkle the cold duft, in which I fleep 

Pomplefs and from a fcornful world withdrawn, 

The laurel, which it’s malice rent, fhall fhoot 

So water’d into life, and mantling throw 

It’s verdant honors o’er my grafly tomb. 

* Here in mid-way of my unfinifh’d courfe, 

Doubtful of future time whillt now I paufe 

To fetch new breath and trim my waining lamp, 

Fountain of lite, if I have ftill ador’d 

Thy mercy, and remember’d Thee with awe 

Ev’n in my mirth, in the gay prime of youth 

So confcience witnefles, the mental fcribe, 

That regifters my errors, quits me here— 

Propitious Pow’r, fupport me! and if death, 

Near at the fartheft, meditates the blow 

To cut me fhort in my prevented tafk, 

Spare me a little, and put by the ftroke, 

Till I recount his overthrow, and hail 

Thy Son victorious rifing from the grave.’ 

The fimiles and exemplifications diffeminated to invigorate 
or illuftrate a fituation and action, are not feldom diftinguifhed 
by energy, novelty, or propriety of application. The following 
is, in Our opinion, the moft forcible ; clear, fhort, fublime: 

‘ Pale through the twilight gleam’d his breathlefs corpfe, 
And filvery white, as when the moon-beam plays 
On the fmooth furface of the glafly lake.’ 

This is a picture finifhed by one mafter-ftroke ; fuch is the 
Cruciixion of Rembrandt. 
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Whether deterred by the reproaches caft on Milton, of 
difdaining to exhibit knowledge inferior to his theme, Mr. C. 
has been equally parfimonious in the imitation of claffic beau- 
ties, and the difplay of claflic reading. ‘The exemplification 
of Sci-io and Hannibal at Zama, and another of A&{chylus’s 
furies, and their effeét on the Athenian females, excepted, we 
remember none not drawn fiom Milton, befides the following 
in the difpertion of the damons : 

« Some with Melcartus, demi-god of Tyre, 
Light fhort, and in his temple refuge take, 
Where arm’d with maffy club and hon hide 
His huge athletic idol frowning flands?’ 
Thefe are good verfes, and, for their fake, we forgive the 
impertinent allufion in the mouth of Satan: 
~ ¢ Ah! who will lift me from this iron bed 
On which Prometheus-like for ever link’d 
And riveted by dire neceflity 
I'm relent md to lie’ es 
Familiarity with dramatic writers, and habits of com- 
poling tor the ftage, might perhaps be ailigned as the moft 
obvious reafons for the author’s long excurfions into profe. 
Che fubfequent patlage combines more of Milton’s harmony 
of ftyle and imagery, than any other we recollect. P. 143. 

* So fpake the parting fiend in his laft hour 

Prophetic, father though he were of lyes: 

To him the inferior demon anfwer none 

Attempted, but in ghafily filence ftood 

Gazing with horror on hjs chiettian’s face, 

That chang’d all hues by fits, as when the north, 

With nitrous vapors charg’d, convulfive fhoots 

It’s fiery darts athwart the trembling pole, 

Making heav’n’s vault a canopy of blood; 

So o'er the vifage of the exorcis’d fiend 

Alternate gleams like meteors came and went; 

And ever an/ anon he beat his breaft, 

That quick and fhort with lab’ring pulfes heav’d, 

One piteous look he upward turn’d, one figh 

From his fad heart he fain had fent to heav’n, 

But ere the hopelefs meffenger could leave 

His quiv’ring lips, by fudden impulfe feiz’d 

He finds himfelf uplitted from the earth ; 

Elis azure wings, to footy black now chang’d 

In wide expanfe from cither fhoulder ftretch 

For theht involuntary: up he fprings 

Whirl’d in a fiery vortex round and round ; 

As when the Libyan wildernefs caught up 

In fandy pillar by the eddying winds 

Moves hornble, the grave of man and beaft ; 

Him thus afcending the fork'd light’ning {mites 

With -fidelong volley, whilfd loud thunders rock 

Sicav'n’s echoing vault, when all at once, behold! 
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Caught in the ftream of an impetuous gui 
High in mid- -air, fwift on the level wing 
Northward he fhoots and like a comet leaves 
Long fiery track behind, fpeeding his courfe 
Strait to the realms of chaos and old night, 
Hell-bound and to Tartarean darknefs doom’d.’ 

Hurry of com; polition alone could draw our author into the 
following bathos of language, and incontiftence at the fame 
time with the gofpel-reco oy and with himfelf, concerning the 
place of Judas’ fuicide. Pp. 194. 

‘ He faid, and Roping: trom the pavement took 
The cord there left, and hurling it with fcora 
To the defponding traitor difappear’d : 
Nor did that wreich the fatal gift reject, 
But eager feiz’d the iniirument of death, 
And foon within a darkfome vault beneath 
The judgment-hall fit folitude he found 
f And beam appropriate to his defperate ufe ; 

W hereto appendant he breath’d out his foul, 

Not daring to put up one prayer for peace 

At his dark journey’s ena ; but trembling, wild, 

Confus’d, of reafon as of hope bereft, 

With heaving breaft and ghaitly ftaring eyes 

‘There betwixt heav’n and earth, of both renounc’d, 

Hung terrible tq fight, a bloated corpfe.’ 

Hurry alone could diétate the tollowing inconfiderate j image. 


Pp. 132. 
, ‘ To arife 
And ftand furpafs ‘d his power; in vain he fpread 
| His feathery vans to raife him in the air; 
i About him all the ground with azure plume ‘8 
f Beat from his fhatter’d pinions was beftrewn.’ 
Inattention alone could permit the following repetitions of 
the favourite word cry. 
' p. 54. © There needs not this, the mece# Redeemer cried’— 
Pp. 59. ‘I am the way, th’ infpired ‘Teacher cried’— 
P. 64. © Do ye at length believe? the Mafter cried’— 
3 P. 116. ° Abba! he cries’ 
P. 117. ¢ Could ye not watch one hour? the Sufferer crieo— 
P. 129. * Put up thy fword, rafh man, the Saviour cried’— 
7 














| Pp. 176, Thou fay “ft it, Jefus cried’— 
; r.177. * Thou fay’it, cried Jelus, that I am a king’— 
a p. 182. « Behold! he cries, | pour this water forth’— 
- 183. © Yielding to this tumultuous fury, cried’ 


P 
P. 210. * Raifing his éyes—Father of mercy, cried’?— 
Pp. 212. ¢ Ard—Lord! he cried with fupplicating voice’— 
P. 223.  So’were they late expanded, when he cried’ — 
. 228. © Behold the meck difciple !—Up ! he cries’— 

The harfhnefs 4nd imipropricty of the word in moff of the 
inftances produged, muft ftrike the author equally with the 
readez. 
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reader. On many other tokens of inaccuracy and hurry, that 
debafe the language frequently to the loweft profe, the “as 
though’s for if’s,”” the endlefs “ whereto’s and thereto’s,”’ we 
forbear to dwell. 

Succefs in epic poetry is obvioufly attended with the greateft 
difficulties, becaufe it requires the powers of fancy, of expe- 
rience and judgment in equal degrees. At the age when fancy 
blazes, experience has neither acquired, nor judgment fufficiently 
digefted the materials of initruction; and when they have, the 
powers that add grace to it are on the decline. Hence it is 
that fince the lapie of fo many ages the human race has ac- 
knowledged but three names whofe claim to the epic palm has 
not been difputed. If after the name of Milton another were 
to be produced, perhaps that of the German Klopffok, author 
of the Mefliah, might merit our attention. He began, indeed, 
young ; but the vigour of his life was confecrated to inceffant 
meditation of his defign, and his riper years were confumed in 
giving it the utmoft polifh: from thence, perhaps, and the fub- 
tilization of fentiments arife, its greateft blemifhes. Had he 
contented himfelf to ftand on the broad bafe of univerfal feel- 
ings, had he lefs refined language—fuch is his fublimity of 
conception, fuch the fertility of his invention, fuch the majefty 
and pathos of his diction, that his work, as it is neareft in 
extent and metre to the Iliad, would perhaps have been next 
toitin merit. He is unknown to this country, and probably 
to our author; for what idea can be obtained of his powers from 
an execrable profe tranflation, which can fearcely be faid to 
convey the fkeleton of his plan? But as a tafte for German 
literature and German poetry is gaining ground amongft us, 
we prefume that the communication of a metrical tranflation 
of one or two fragments from a poem on the fame fubject with 
that of Mr. C. will not only be highly acceptable to our readers, 
but act as a hint to fome poetic mind, to attempt a tranflation 
of the whole. 

The firft paflage feleted is taken from the fecond book of the 
Meffiah, and opens with the f{peech of Satan, who, forced by 
Jefus to fly from the catacombs near Jerufalem, returns to 
hell, and in a general aflembly of its princes opens his defign 
of deftroying the Saviour of man. 

And thus with thunders arm’d 

Went forth his voice: “ If you tremendous hoft 

Be ftill the fame who on ethereal plains 

That treble day of horror ftood, then hear 

Triumphant what of my exploits on earth 

I thal) relate ; nor that alone, but hear 
The great defign againft Jehovah’s felf, 
To reaffert our long neglected power. 
Hell perifh frit! frft Jet deftruction feize 
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Cumberland’s Calvary. 


The race of being, and himfelf once more 
Dwell all alone, whofe bold creation fpreads 
‘Vhrough chaos, ere we, tame, to him refign 
The rule of mortal man! our willing flave, 
Our proftrate victim, man fhall {till remain, 

Should God by thoufands his Redeemers fend, 

Should he himfelf, Meffiah, vifit earth ! 

But whom againft this wrath? who is this foe, 

This corpfe-invefted Deity, that thus 

‘The princes ponder as if battle-plans 

Or God-dethroning fchemes affail’d their mind? 
Can the Immortal from a mortal lap 

Doom’d to decay, rufh forth on us, he knows? 

Far be the thought! Thus he whom Satan fought, 
Acts not. “True—here are fome, who fled difmay’d 
From earth—of man their tortur’d charnel-houfe 
Fled difpoffefs’d. Ye fled! hide, tremblers, hide 
‘That coward-front! the Gods all hear, ye fled! 
Fled before Jefus, whom too low for me, 

Unworthy e’en of you, you ftoop’d to hail 

Son of Eternal God! Learn then to know 

This felf-created Lord of Jacob’s fons ; 

Attend whilft I unfold his vaunting tale, 

And you, exulting hear, fynod of Gods! 

From time’s unfathom’d womb an oracle 

Went forth to Judah’s offspring, for of all 

Who hail the fun, that race has dreamt the moft: 
Forth from amongft them the dim prophecy 

A Saviour calls, who from furrounding foes 
Delivers them for ever, and their realm 

Above the realms of earth confpicuous rears: 
Twas this you heard, what time, (and fhort the date) 
Of this affembly fome arriv’d and told 

Of choirs angelic feen on Tabor’s brow, 

And hofts celeftial, whofe unceafing voice 

In burfts of adoration Jefus nam’d: 

Till to the clouds the vocal cedars fhook, 

The palm-groves hallelujahs echoed round, 

And fefus! Jefus! fill’d all Tabor’s mount, 

How Gabriel then with fupercilious glare, 

And pomp triumphal, from the mountain ftept 
Toa Judean maid, and homage paid 

Due to immortals; her with proftrate awe 

Hail’d mother of a king! whofe mighty arm 

Should refeue David’s realms and Ifrael’s lot 
Render all-glorious—his name Jefus! thus 

The god-born infant greet, the Firft and Lat! 
“T'was this you heard, aftonifh’d at the tale, 
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POETRY. 


But why aftonifh’d? I myfelf faw more, 

Saw undifmay’d much more: attend and judge 
How Satan’s mind on danger rifes, if 
It merit danger’s name, when on our earth 
Some rebel- dreamer dares to aflume the God !” 

He paus’d and faw a thunder-fcar—and droop’d ! 
But labouring up with pride new-crefted, foon. 
‘Thus re-aflum’d his fpeech: “ On earth then, for 
‘The god-like infant’s radiant birth I ftaid : 

Maria from thy lap, thus mus’d my mind, 

The hero comes, fleeter than beams of light, 
Swifter than thoughts of Gods by anger wing’d, 
Heav’n-ward he fhoots, and from his height fublime 
Beftrides from pole to pole the fea and earth! 

His dreadful right poifes the fun and moon, 

“The morning-ftars his left! He comes and flays ! 
Deep-wrapt in tempefts f{ummoned from all worlds 
He rufhes to refiftlefs conqueft on ! 

Satan, ah! fly left his almighty blaft 
Whirl’d in red lightnings, thoufand globes acrofs 
Hurl thee, and with thy atoms ftrew the fpace ! 

Thus, Gods, 1 mufed. But he, inftead, was pleas’d 
Man to appear, a human weeping babe, 

Who at life’s door bemoan mortality. 

A choir of angels fang, ’tis true, his birth ; 

Jor fometimes they deicend to vifit earth, 

Our realms, to find now graves and hills of death 
Where paradife once wav’d, then weeping, with 
Confol: tory hymns return to heav’n. 

So did they now. Haft’ning they left the babe, 
Ox, choofe between, the Lord of heav’n in duft, 
{ then affay’d him, and from me he fled, 

Fled unpurfu’d. So timorous a foe 
‘To follow, I difdain’d. My high beheft 
Meanwhile went forth to Herod hierarch, 

My king elect, for facrifice, ftraight bled 
All Bethlem’s ‘infant-race:: the trickling gore, 

The thricks of maflacre, the frantic yells 
© mothers inconfolable, the fteam 
Of itruggling life, mingled with fouls, burft up 
In columns of expiatory clouds ! 

Stalks not the fhade of Herod there? fell {prite, 
Say was it not myfelf who in thy heart 

The thought created, Bethlem’s race to flay ? 

Say, can heav’ns king, fo guard his labour’ d plafm, 

‘The foul, that not my o’erlhadowing pow’r 
Broodihg infufe its fecret influence? 
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Cumberland’s Calvary. 


Return’d from Egypt, and his years of youth 
Maternal fondnets and embrace confum’d 
Obfcure ; nor flame of youth, nor daring plan 
Mark’d him for glory or for terror form’d, 
Yet in the foreft dim, on the lone fhore, 
His haunts, he meditated {chemes perhaps 
Big with the diftant deftiny of hell, 
And challenge to renew our v igilance : 
He might. Why not? had meditation deep 
Him occupied inftead of flow’rs and fields 
And prattling babes and hymns to him who form’d 
Of kindred duft him and the humble worm, 
Thus had inaétion and inglorious reft 
Confum’d your king, had not the race of man 
Continu’d facrifice ‘of fouls, whom thick 
Athwart heav’n-gates | fent to people hell. 
At length he feem’d to aflume more confequence ; 
Once as he walk’d faft by the Jordan fide 
The glory of God Scheie from on high 
Magnificent. With thefe immortal eyes 
My felf beheld it hov’ ring o’er the ftream ! 
No fafcination, no aérial trick 
Impos’d. ”*T was that which from the eternal throne 
Through long adoring rows of feraphs moves : 
But Ww hy, and whether him to honour, or 

lo try our vigilance it iflued, I 
Decide not. "True, high thunders roar’d amain, 
‘Thunders mix’d with this voice: ‘This is my Son, 
See the beloved of my heart! perhaps 
Eloa*, or fome other from the throne, 
Exclaim’d it to confound me. God’s own voice 
It was not—that at leaft with other tones 
Burit forth of yore, when on the heav’ns it fore’d 
The Son eternal. There ftood alfo by 
A gloomy prophet, for a hermit roams 

‘The rocky defart, he ftood by and cried: 
Behold the Lamb of God that blots earth’s fin 
© thou-from all eternity, O thou 

3efore me long, all hail ! O mercies’ {pring 
From thee defcends grace after grace! The law 
Mofes deliver’d, but the -Chrift of God 
Mercy reveal ond truth !|—Say, wants this aught 
Of prophecy ? Thus dreamers dreamers chaunt, 
‘Thus gird their temples with a facred gloom, 
And we, immortal gods, are much too dull 

‘To pierce their night of murky myfteries. 





* The name given by the poet to the firk of angels, 
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Him, high Meffiah, king of heav’n, God's own 
Right thund’ring arm, who, clad in proof, fought us 
From world to world to this our own domain, 
Our foe fublime and awful adverfary, 
Him he difguifes in a mortal form ! 
Nor lacks the upftart aught of felf-conceit : 
The prophet dreams of him, he deems the fick 
That flumber, dead, and calls them back to life! 
Yet thefe are but the feed of greater deeds : 
For all the race he purpofes of man 
‘To free from fin and death: from fin in all 
Implanted, with rebellious conteft fierce, 
Oppofing God thro’ ev’ry germ of foul, 
Untameable by duty ; and from death, 
‘That at our nod mows down the race entire: 
From thele he will free man. You alfo then 
Spirits whom fince creation’s day I draw 
Like ocean- waves, or itars, or proftrate hofts 
Celeflial—yes, you too he frees from death ! 
Slaves, thall we then, with abdicated power, 
Do homage to the man new-dejfied. 
What not the Thund’rers arm could wrench from us 
Death’s tributary fhall obtain unarm’d. 
Free, wretch! thyfelf, before thou wake the dead ! 
For die he fhall! yes, die! He who my flaves 
With arbitrary nod will difenthral. 
Thee | ftretch in the duft, pale and deform’d. 
‘Then to thy eye, feal’d by eternal night, 
J iay: Ah, fee! the dead awake! Thy ear 
From found by everlafting deafnefs barr’d 
My voice fhall try: ah hear, the field refounds 
With refurrection ! hear, the dead arife ! 
‘Thy foul, new-winged, perchance, to vanquifh here, 
In whirlwinds thus my thund’ring voice fhall chace : 
Hafte, conqueror of earth! Triumphant {prite, 
O hafte! Thee waits a gorgeous entrance, hell 
Opens her gates inviting! the abyfs 
Shouts ! and in feftive choirs the gods approach ! 
Or God muft now, whilft yet I tarry here 
With him and man, upraife the flying globe 
To heav’n, or I perform the deep-laid plan ! 
He dies! As I, the great preferver, both 
Of Death and Father, fhall this glorious being 
Stretch thro’ eternity, he dies! Soon fhall 
God fee his duit ftrewn on the road to hell! 
Ye have my plan. Such is Satan’s revenge !”’ 

He ceafed, and him againft went horror forth 
From Jefus! penfive yet amid the tombs: 
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With his words final found a flutt’ring leaf, 

And on the leaf a dying worm, before 

The foot dropt of Mefliah. Life to him 

The Saviour gave, but with the felf fame glance 

Horror difpatch’d to Satan. Shadowy rocks 

Behind the ftride of the dire meflenger 

Hell’s princes feem’d, and Satan dark as night. 
Below the throne all folitary, one 

Darkfome and joy-bereft, a feraph f+, 

Abdiel Abbadona. He the paft, 

The future he in agonies revolv’d. 

Before the gloomy lightning of his eye 

Woe link’d to woe, and fhriek purfuing fhriek 

Pafs’d endlefs, and eternity was their’s : 

His former days now ftood before him, when 

Yet innocent, he was bright Abdiel’s friend, 

Who on the day of danger a great deed 

Before the eye of God atchiev’d, alone 

Unconquer’d he return’d, and with him turn’d 

Then Abbadona, had almoft efcap’d 

The foes of God: But Satan’s fiery rear 

Encircling, the invigorating blaft 

Of trumpets, Blowing war, the fierce difplay 

Of demigods abreaft, unmann’d his heart, 

And with victorious {way regain’d their mate. 

Ev’n then his friend, with looks of threat’ning love, 

Urg’d him to fly, but him with phantoms drunk 

Of heroifm, friendfhip’s perfuafive look 

Now movw’d not. Satan he exulting join’d, 

Still this, lamenting, inward he revolv’d. 

But with refiftlefs ardor now, the ways 

Of God, tho’ late, to vindicate, arofe, 

Yet found not fudden voice. ‘hree times he groan’d, 

As brothers who in gloomy battle flew 

Each other, and expiring, recognize, 

With breaft reclin’d on breaft, their farewel groan, 

Then thus began: “ What oppofition fierce 

From this aflembly fhall burft forth on me, 

Though dreary, goer not—Speak | fhall, 

Left from above intolerable wrath 

Crufh me like Satan! thy devoted head. 

Satan, I hate thee! hate in thee myfelf ! 

This being, this immortal fpirit, torn 

By thee from my Creator, may my judge 

Demand of thee, for ever! May the hoft 

Seduc’d by thee, an univerfal woe! 

By hell re-echoed and the floods of death, 

Satan, fend after thee! Share have I none, 


Relent- 



























POETRY. 


Relentlefs fiend, in thee! fell rebel, none 
In thy black plot againft Mefhiah’s life ! 





Whom hait thou fingled out? Him, whom thy mouth 


Gnathing confeft thy dreaded overmatch ? 
Vain thy refiftance, if to mortal man 
God has decreed delivery from death ! 
And if Mefhah chofe the human frame, 
Canit thou miftake him, Satan? or that front 
Clear from th@marks his thunder once infix’d ? 
Can he want aid againft our impotence ? 
Shall we, who have feduc’d mankind, ah me! 
t too feduc’d them ! we make head againft 
‘Their Saviour? We plot death againft their God? 
‘To bar our accefs to all future hope; 
If not of reftoration to our ftate 
Of former blifs, at leaft of torments quench’d ? 
Satan, as fure as with redoubled force 
We feel their rage, when thou this prifon-houfe 
Q¢ hell call’ft palace or abode of blifs, 
So fure from God and his Meffiah thou 
For triumph fhalt with foul defeat return !’” 
Him thus with grim impatience Satan heard, 
And of the rocks that tower’d roundthe throne 
One grafp’d to hurl again‘t him, but down fank 
With anger all unnerv’d his dreadful right : 
Thrice ftamp’d his foot indignant, thrice his eye 
On Abbadona fhot temp eftuous fire. 
Reply he found siot-—>Abbedolid itood 
Unterrified before him, fternly fad. 
But Adramelech, foe of God, of man, 
And Satan’s rival, thus burft in reply : 
“ Let whi rlwinile hurl my words, and thunders rend 
Daftard thy ear! Shalt thou infult the gods, 
Thou, of the dregs of {pirits, rear thy creft 
On Satan and on me? Thy grov’ling thoughts, 
Slave, are thy terments! Fly this realm of kings! 
And in the e»yfs head colontes of flaves 
To drag long ling’ring pre ne 
Vile thealls of him, | vy thee Almighty ftyl’d. 
But perhaps moit to death thy downward mind 
Inclines, ; ind wooes annihila tion—udie | 
Perith, vile worfhipper of baffled pow’rs ! 
‘Thou, who in full heav’n did affert the God, 
And herce oppos’d the tyrant of the ftars, 
Future creator of unnumber’d worlds, 
Come, Satan! come, and to this lower tribe 
Of ipirits let us fhew our mighty arm 
la feats that on their down-dath'd pride at once 
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Shall flafh amazement! Labyrinths of craft 
Inextricable rife—their centre, death! 

From which no outlet him or guide fhall fave. 

But grant fuperior luck or wiles from high 

Difmifs him thence, ftreight fhall before our eye 

A fiery guit devour him as of yore 

3lafted the favouriye Job! Fly, earth! all-arm’d 

We come to feize thy rebel—arm’d with death!” 

Thus he—With univerfal fhout the hoft 

Applaufe upfent! Applaufe their mighty feet 
Stamp’d round, like rufhing rocks, and fhook the abyfs! 
Unnutterable noife from eait to weft 
Rent the aflembly. 
We add from the fourth book the fpeech of Philo, a pharifee, 





in reply to Kaiphas, who had recounted a vifion of Aaron, 
commanding him to deftroy Jefus. 


Philo 

Arofe: his hollow melancholy eye 

Sparkled, and anger wing’d his Aying. words : 

“ Kaiphas ! thou tell’ft of high celeftial dreams, 
As knew’ft thou not, that God to fenfualifts 
Appears not, that with Zadok’s fecret fons 

No {pirit fhall commune. Thou fableft, or 

Thou faw’ft the vifion. God inclin’d fo low! 

If that, it proves thy Roman politics 

And barter’d priefthood :—and fuppofe it this, 
High-prieft, then learn how God to punifh crimes 
Deiufive {pirits fent to prophets falfe. 

Jezabel’s thrall, Achab idolater, 

When to deftruction doomed, and to appeafe 

The cry of guiltlefs blood, forth from the throne 
An angel ftept of death, with prophecy 

Falfe to his prophets! Hark ! the chariot-wheels 
Return with Achab dying, he expires, 

His gore diftains the field where Naboth bled, 
There the avenger pours it before God! ~ 

‘Thy dream, I grant, bids our foe’s punifhment ; 
Dream hadit thou none fave what thy wifdom plann’d 5 
But trembleft thou not at the dreaded name 

Of Death’s ftern Angel? He perhaps e’en now 
Weighs at the eternal throne thy forfeit blood ! 

Not that I deem the guilty guiltlefs, thine 
Compar’d with his is but a puny crime! 

Thou but difhonour’ft, he means to deftroy 
Jehovah’s temple. Him, before his birth 

Perdition grafp’d her own! Perifh he fhall ! 

Thefe eyes fhall fee death {mite him! From the hill 
Warm with his flaughter fhall thefe trembling hands 
Vor. XIII. L Tear 
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Tear the devoted mould and reeking ftones, 

And place them by God’s altar, monument 

To lirael eternal! Daftard Fear 

That fhrinks o’eraw’d from fluCtuating crouds ! 

Pufillanimity, our fires taught not ! 

If we hafte not to anticipate the biow, 

Revenge on high already meditates, 

It levels us with him! with him 4ve fall 

Impure, and no more fhall our place be found ! 

Check’d fear of crouds the prophet, when beneath 

His knife the loud-lamenting herd of Baal 

Solicited in vain their fleepy God? 

Or did he truft the fire’s decifive fhow’r ? 

Tho’ fires affift us not, I, I alone 

Will ftand forth to the croud, and woe to him 

Who dares oppofe my verdict, to furmife 

The dreamer bleed not, God to honour! Him 

The whole aflembly, by my nod infpir’d, 

Shall ftone ! Before Judea’s eye, before 

The Roman, dies the rebel! Judgment pafs’d, 

With hallowing pfalms we feek Jehovah’s fhrine !"’ 
He faid, and with his high-extended arm 

Advancing thro’ the ranks, began anew : 

“« Spirit of blifs, where’er, all-rob’d in light, 

My voice fhall find thee, or with Abra’m and 

The prophets beaming fynod, or, if chance 

‘The hauuts of mortals more delight thee, and 

The councils of thy fons—hear, {pirit blett 

Of Motes! what by that dread law I fwear, 

Which thou, with God’s own thunders feal’d, to us 

A cov’nant gav’ft eternal: Refit thefe eyes 

Shall never thade, till thy foe crufh’d, thefe hands 

Offer the crimfon flaughter at the bright 

ie xpiatory altar, and in thanks 

High rais’d thus clofe above this hoary head !” Re Re 








Arr, 11. Odes of Importance, Se. To the Sheemakers. To 
Air. Burke. To lrony. To Lord Lanfdale. To the King. 
To the Academic Chair. Teo a Margate Hoy. Old Simon, 4 


Tal. Ihe Judges, or the Wolves, the Bear, and inferior 
Beajis, a Fabie. By Peter Pindar, Eig; A new Edition. 
4t0o. 72p. pr. 3s. Symonds. 1792. . 


lr by odes of importance our comic poet means important 
odes, we have our doubts, whether the produdtions, which 
he has here diftinguithed by this appellation, be equally de- 
lerving of it with feveral of his former publications. Some 
of them are neither upun important fubjects, nor calculated 
to 





















Peter Pindar’s Odes of Importance. 139. 


to produce any important effect. The tale of Old Simon, and 
the ode to a Margate Hoy, are, to fay the leaft, trifling: by 
{ome the former will be thought little confiftent cither with 
decorum or probability, and the latter will be. condemned as 
srofsly difgufting. In two of the pieces, (the Ode to Lord 
Loabiele, and the Tale of the Wolf and Lion) the principal 
fubject is the fame ; but this may perhaps be thought pardon- 
able, when it is at once fo mew and fo interefting 5 the praijes 
of the king, and for what?—for refuling to ¢ hang a fubje@ 
for a fong.’ Befides, an end may pofhibly be anfwered by 
thefe pieces, which will render them of importance to the poet 
himfelf, and to the public too, who cannot be indifferent to 
the fate of a writer by whom they have been fo often amufed : 
perhaps the example of royal forbearance may quench the flame 
of noble refentment, and Peter may not have fung in vain. 
P. 25. 
‘‘ No, no—let Peter fing, and laugh, and live : 
1 like to read his works—kings are fair game: 
What though he bites—'tis glorious to torgive.— 
Go, go, my lords, go, go, and do the fame. 


‘¢ Should Peter’s verfe be in the right, 
Our conduct mutt be in the wrong— 
Poor, poor’s the triumph of a little {fpite— 
We muft not hang a fubject for a fong. 
‘¢ My lords, my lords, a whifper I detire— 
Dame Liberty grows ftronger—fome feet higher 
She will not be bamboozled, as of late :— 
Ariftocrate & la lanterne 
Are very often cheek by jowl, we learn, 
Within a certain neighb’ring buftling flate : 
I think your lordfhips and your graces 
Would not much like to dangle with wry faces. 
* But mum, my lords—mum, mum, my lords—mum, mum: 
You mutt be cautious for the time to come: 
The people’s brains are lofing their old fogs— 
Juries before the judges won't look flink— 
No, no—they fancy they’ve a right to think : 
They fay, indeed they won’t be driven like hogs. 
** No ftarchambers, no ftarchambers for them— 
Slavery’s the dew’l, and liberty a gem. 
You fee, my lords, their heads are not fo thick, 
Take care, or foon you’ll have a bone to pick ; 
And p’rhaps you would not like this fame hard bone 
So Ict the laughing, rhyming rogue alone.” 


* Sweet Robin of the Mufe’s facred grove, 
Whofe foul is butter-milk, and fong is love; 
So bieit when beauty forms the fimiling theme ; 
Who wouldit not heav’n accept, (the fex fo dear) 
Had charming woman no apartments there, 
Thy morning vifion, and thy nightly dream— 
Lz | * Mild 
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‘ Mild Minftrel, could their lordthips call thee rogue, 
Varlet, and knave, and vagabond, and dog ? 
What! try to bring thee, tor thy harmief wit, 
Where Greybeards in their robes terrific fit, 

With fanctified long fortune-telling faces, 
Whilft Erfkine, eldeft born of Ridicule, 
From folemn Irony’s bewitching fchool, 

Tears to un-judgelike grins, the hanging Graces ! 


* Meek poet, who, no proftitute for price, 

Wilt never fanétion fools, nor varnifh vice ; 
Nor rob the Mufe’s altar of its flame, 

To brighten with immortal beams a érag 

(If freedom finds no fhelter from his wing), 

And meanly fing a tyrant into fame! 

* Thus, Lonfdale, thou behold’ft a fair example 
Of greatnefs in a king—a noble fample! 

Thou cry’ft, ** What muft I do? on thee I call." — 
Catch up your pen, my lord, at once, and fay, 
«* Dear Peter, all my rage is blown away ; 

So, come and eat thy beef at Lowther-Hall.” 

If thefe lines fhould be thought to give the author fome 
claim to be crowned the poet of the people, his claim wil] be 
confirmed by the following paflage from his Ode to the 
Journeymen Shoemakers, who lately refufed to work except 
their wages were railed. P. 3 

‘ Go home, I beg of ye, my friends, and eat 

Your four, your mouldy bread, and offal meat ; 
oe | Till Freedom comes—lI fee her on her way—~ 
Then fhall a {mile break forth upon each mien, 
The front of banifh’d happinefs be feen, 

And fons of Crifpin, you, once more be gay. 
Now go, and learn fubmifhion from your Bible : 
Complaint is now;a-day a flagrant libel. 

Yes, go and try to chew your mouldy bread— 
a is fick, I own, but is not dead. 

set Grandeur roll her chariot on our necks, 
Submithion, fweet humility befpeaks : 

Let Grandeur’s plumes be lifted by our fighs— 
Let dice, and chariots, and the ftately thrones, 
Be form'd of poor men’s hard-work’d bones— 

We muft contribute ; or, lo, Grandeur dies. 
We are the parifh that fupports her fhow ; 

A truth that Grandeur withes not to know.’ 
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rp. 8. ‘* Then go, my friends, and chew your mouldy bread: 
*Tis on our fhoulders courts muft lift the head. 
Remember, we are only oxen yet— 
Theretore, beneath the yoke, condemn’d to fweat. 
But gradually we fhall all change to men ; 
And then!!! what shea ?—Ye heaw’ns! why then 
The lawlefs fway of tyranny is o’er— 
Pyide falls, and Britons wil! be beafts no more!’ 
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Pafquin’s Satiric Rhapfody. 441 


With the following quotation from the Ode to Mr. Burke, 


we for the prefent take our leave of the port of the people. 
P. 14. 
« O Burke! behold fair Liberty advancing — 
Truth, Wit, and Humour, fporting in her train: 
Behold them happy, tinging, laughing, dancing, 
Proud of a golden aye again! 
When all thy friends (thy triends of late, I mean) 
Shall, flufh’d with conquett, meet their idol queen, 
The goddefs at whote fhrine a world fhould knee ; 
When ¢+ey with fongs of triumph hail the dame, 
Will not thy cheek be dafh’d with deepeft fhame, 
And Confcience fomewhat flartled feel ? 


¢ Ah! will thine eye a gladfome beam difplay ; 
Borrow from fmooth Hypocrify’s a ray, 

To hail the long-defir’d return ? 

Speak, wilt thou fcrew into a fmile thy mouth, 
And welcome Liberty, with Wit and Truth ; 

And for a moment leave thy gang to mourn ? 
Yes, thou wilt greet her with a half-fore’d fmile, 
Quitting thy wirtneus company, a while, 

To fay, ** Dear Madam, welcome—how d’ye do ?” 
And then the Dame will anfwer with a dip, 

Scorn in her eye, contempt upon her lip, 

‘¢ Not much the better, Mifter Burke, for yox.” 
‘© Poor Burke, I read thy foul, and teel thy pain—~ 
Go, join the fycophants that I difdain.” 





Art. ut. Shrove Tuefday, a Satiric Rhapfody. By Anthony 
Pafquin, Efq. 8vo. 118 pages. Price 2s. 6d. in Boards. 
Ridgway. 1791. 

A RHApsopy indeed! which defies all the power of criticifm 
to analyic or decypher. ‘The writer ‘ complains that mankind 
will not take the trouble to develope pretenfions, and too fre- 
quently furfer themfelves to be wrote into an opinion that medi- 
ocrity is perfection.” He has. the effrontery to aflert that, in 
the periodical eflays of thefe times, praife is literally bought: 
and that for a book and guinea an author may either purchafe 
an encomium, or obtain leave to write the cfiticifm himfelf, 
which, he aiferts, is done nine times out of ten. So impudent 
a charge might provoke our refentment, were it not that the 
publication affords encouragement to the charitable conje¢ture, 
that the author wrote under a malignant lunar influence, dur- 
ing which time, tearing to pieces the reputation of a poor re- 
viewer is the leaft of his exploits; for, when * madoefs ryles 
the hour,’ he can 

‘ Buily a Behemoth or twift the Poles, 
Hang on the verge of Thule by the chin, 


Swim in hot lava down Vefuvius’ ide, 
L 3 Bootlefs 
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POETRY. 


Boorlefs and barefoot ford the Stygian flood, 
Run his thick head againit the hill of Howth, 
Tear up the tree of knowledge by the roots, 
Steal Rhadamanthus’ caxon while a fleep, 
Draw Neptune’s plug and liberate the Main, 
Throw pungent {nuff in Polyphemus’ eye, 
Shave grizly Dis, and move the Pyrenees, 
Slit Juno’s tongue—untie th’ imprifon’d Winds, 
Put an extraneous {poke in Ixion’s wheel, 
Teach gruffy Cerberus to dance pas ruffe, 
Digeft that fambeau which the Furies oil’d, 
Cool Etna’s bowels—urine ’gainft the moon, 
Leap into hell, and wreftle with Defpair.’ 

We leave the reader to determine whether this rant entitles 
the author to rank above fuch * harmonious verfe-grinders as 
Pope ;’ or whether it may not be juftly characterifed in the 
terms which he prefumes to apply to the facred ftrains of 
Niiiton, 

¢ Laughably high, and moft fublimely low.’ 





ART. IV. A Second Heretic Epifile to Tofeph Priefiley, LL.D, 
F.R.S. Academ. Imp. Petrop. R. Paris. Holm. Taurin. Ital, 
Harlem. Aurel. Med. Paris. Cantab. Americ. et Philad, Soc. 
4to. 2gp. Price rs. 6d. Debrett. 1792. 


Ir this fecond epiftle rival the former in humour, it fur- 
pafles it in malignity. The refpectable name of Price, im- 
pregnable alike to pedantry and bigotry, to whom even ftate 
financiers have not blufhed to acknowledge their obligation *, 
is held up to ridicule; and plunder and conflagration, in the 
hands of favage ferocity, are made the pleafant theme of a 
{portive fong. 





Art. v. The Brothers, @ Politico-Polemical Eclogue; Humbly 
inferibed to the Reverend Mr. Timothy and the Reverend Dr, 
Joleph Prieflley. ato. 19 p. ss. Debrett. 1792. 
‘Puts piece has all the malignity of the preceding, without 

one grain of its humour. What rezard will the enlightened 

part of the world pay toan ignorant rhymer, who will not allow 


the philof pher, whom all Europe has honoured, the credit even 
« of a few lucky difcoveries ?’ 





Ar r. VI, The Mifcellancous Works of Richard Linngcar, of 
lV akefed. S8vo. 267 pages. Price @s. in Boards. Leeds, 
Wright. Lond. Fores. 1789, 





~— ™— 


* Sec Morgun’s Review of Dr. Price’s Writings. 
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Fugitive Fables: 143 


Tus mifcellany contains two comedies, the Lucky Efcape 
and the Plotting Wives; a tragedy, he Generous Moor ; 
various {mall pieces of verfe, fongs, epigrams, epitaphs, &c. 
and in profe, Strictures on Free-Mafonry. “The dramatic 
pieces, though not without fome touches of nature, are too de- 
ficient in many of thofe qualities which are eflential to dramatic 
excellence, to be entitled to much praife. In the comedies we 
find little of wit, humour, or elegance; in the tragedy, little 
elevation of fentiment or diction. ‘The latter is indeed printed 
in the form of verfe, but is at beft ill-meafured profe: for ex- 
ample: p. 111. 

¢ All at once the fky was cover’d o’er with 
Black; the wind began to roar; the fea ten 
Thoufand horrors fhew’d, and tear of being 
Swallow’d in the dark abyfs was feen in 
Every failor’s face; (O would to heav’n 

We had, e’er I had feen what I was dooin’d 
To fee) I (negligent of life or thofe 

About me) whilit the heaving waves mounted 
Our vefiel on their backs, fill bent my eyes 
Upon the Moorifh bark, which made its way 
For fhore; when O! my friend.—imagine 
All the reit.’ 

The {maller pieces——but we defift from further cenfure out 

ef refpect to 
The Author’s Apology. P. 266. 
‘ I’ve heard a certain author fay, 
He wrote to pafs his time away ; 
Then pr’ythee critic let me ufe 
His very words, tor my excufe. 
‘ You might have wrote, I hear you cry, 
But wifely fhould have thrown them by. 
T own you’re right—but take this hint, 
"Tis bread, not paftime, makes me print.” 

The work is publifhed under the fanction of a numerous lift 

of fubfcribers, 





Art. vit. Eighty-Nine Fugitive Fables, in Verfe; Moral, 
Prudential, and Allegarical, Original and Seleéied. Crown 
Svo. 232 pages. Price 3s. 3d. in Boards. Murray. 1792. 
We can by no means adopt an opinion, which fome moderns 

have advanced, that fables are not a proper vehicle of inftruc- 

tion for children, becaufe it tends to miflead their judgment 5 

for we apprehend few children are fo filly, as not to know, that 

beafts and birds do not {peak, but are fuppofed to {peak accord 
ing to their refpective natural characters, for tne fake of teach- 
ing fome ufeful maxim in a lively and amufing way. We are 
therefore glad to find, that this old path, confecrated by fo many 
venerable names of antiquity, is not yct wholly deferted. The 

L 4 , prefegt 








gyefent work, partly original, and partly compiled, is drawn up 
or feleéted with much judgment and tatte, and makes a very ac- 
ceptable addition to the * Children’s Library.’ Lhe editor has 
very properly judged, that pieces of this kind do not fo much 
require the ambitious ornaments of poetry, as fimplicity of 
dition and concifenefs of narration; and he has executed his 
tafk in a manner, which gives his work a title to rank with the 
but poetical productions of this kind in the Englifh language, 
the tables of Gay and of Moore. 

From this colleétion, containing eighty-nine fables, we thall 
felect the two following. 


* THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE ANTs« 


¢ The fields were cover’d o’er with fnow, 
The nvers had forgot to flow ; 
In thort, the feafon, we are told, 
Was difmal, comfortlefs, and cold. 
A GrassHorrer, who once fo gay 
Would ting whole fummer fugs away, 
Sat chill’d within an Oak’s old trunk, 
His voice quite gone, his {pirits funk ; 
Without one grain, in this fad weather, 
To keep poor life and foul together, 

* Fore’d by extremity of want, 
He fought the dwelling of the Ant; 
Complain’d how hard the times were grown, 
Harder than cver yet were known ; 
Wheat, (blefs us!) ne’er was fold fo dear! 
O! ’twas a miferable year! 
Howe’er he hop’d the An? would lend him 
Semethihg ; and if fhe’d thus befriend him, 
Within fix months he'd pay it all, 
Both intereft and principal, 
*Pon honour: and fhe well might think 
He wou’d not from his honour flrink. 

‘ The Ant heard out his tale. The Matron, 
Ot prudence e’en the very pattern, 
Ne’er fond of lending, afk’d the youth 
How he had {pent the fummer? ‘* Truth 
** To fay,”’ quoth he, ** we always pafs 
** That lovely feafon in the grafs ; 
“ Both day and night we laugh, we fing, 
* Till all around the vallies ring!” 7 

** You laugh’d and fung both night and day," 
Return’d the Awr, “1 think you fay ; 
n - faith, my triend, your method’s —* 

ou may go dance then for the prefent.”’ 


* CARE AND GENEROSITY. 


* Old Care, with indufry and art, 
A’ length fo well had play’d his part, 


















Fugitive Fables. 


He heap’d up fuch an ample flore, 
That Av’rice could not figh for more: 
Ten thoufand flocks his fhepherd told, 
His coffers overflow’d with gold ; 

The land all round him was his own, 
With corn his crouded gran’ries groan. 
Io fhort, fo vait his charge and gain, 
That to poffefs them was a pain ; 

4 With happinefs opprefs’d he lies, 

And mueh too prudent to be wife. 

‘ Near him there liv’d a beauteous Maid, 
With all the charms of youth array’d ; 
Good, amiable, fincere, and free, 

Her name was Generosity! 

*Twas her’s the largefs to beftow 

On rich and poor, on friend and foe. 

Her doors to all were open’d wide, 

The pilgrim there might fate abide ; 

For th’ hungry and the thirfty crew, 
The bread fhe broke, the drink fhe drew 3 
There ficknefs laid her aching head, 

And there Diftrefs could find a bed.— 
Fach hour, with an all-bounteous hand, 
Dittus’d the bleffings round the land; 
Her gifts and glory lalied long, 

And num’rous was th’ accepting throng. 
At length pale Pen’ry feiz’d the Dame, 
And Fortune fled, and Ruin came; 

She found her riches at an end, 

And that fhe had not made one friend.— 
They blam’d her for not giving more, 
Nor thought on what fhe’d done before, 
She wept, fhe rav’d, fhe tore her hair, 
When, lo! to ¢omfort her, came Care— 
And cry’d, ‘** My dear! if you will join 
** Your hand in nuptial bonds with mine, 
** Ail will be well; you fhall have flore, 
** And I| be plagu’d with wealth no more, 
‘* Tho’ I rettrain your bountcous heart, 
* You ftill thall act the gen’rous part.” 

‘ The bridal came—great was the feaft, 
And good the pudding, and the pricft : 
The Bride, in nine months, brought him forth 
A little Maid, of matchlefs worth ; 
Her face was mix’d of Care and Glee, 
They chriiten’d her Ogconomy! 
And fiil’d her fair Difcretion’s Queen, 
The miitrefs of the golden mean. 

*‘ Now Generosity, confin’d, 
Is perfe& eafy in her mind ; 
She loves to give, yet knows to {pare, 
Wor withes to be free from Cane.’ 


The original pieces are not, as we think they fhould have 
been, diftinguifhed from the reit. ART. 
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546 POETRY. 


\er.vin. L’Avocat da Diadle: the Devil's Aluorate 5 of, 
Satan verfus Prétor. Tried before the Court of Uncommon 
Pleat, —die—muens—ann—. 4to. 19 p. pr. 1s. Johnfon. 

1792. 
Dip ever fo abfurd a whim creep into the head of a crack- 
brained poet? His fatanic highnets plaintiff ! the defendant, 

a devil of a painter, who has “dared beyond the daring of him 


who dared 
¢ Hamano capi tl cervicem——tquinam 


Jungere :’ 
—who has, horribile ditin! on the fhoulders of fatan placed 
the head of alord! This /pecia/ pleader is ‘a fellow of fome 
likelihood.’ He proves that his client is an ancient peer in 
his own right 5 ergo, that he mutt be degraded by wearing the 
head = any earthly peer. P. 16. 
The devil was a peer, before Adam was made: 

Nay, the premier- wer of th’ angelical hoit! 

Cuan Norfolk himfelf fuch a priviles ve boatt ? 

And had he not dallied with fair dady Sia, 

He jill had remain’d the fir peer ‘of his kin. 

Ev'n then, when Michael had gotten his place, 

He bore his attainder with wond derful grace : 

And a prince, tho’ a fugitive, itill is a prince 


At Bruffels, Vienna, Worms, Coblentz, or Liatz. 


‘ That, by dirt, he’s more noble, tham any one here, _ 
From {cripture, the fureit of vouchers, 1s clear: 
For what 1s poor man, a te errettrial clod, 
Compar'd with a feraph, refembling a God ? 





© His «vs/dom mutt, alfo, be deem’d more than common ; 
He cozen’d the wilieft of creatures—a <vomaz ; 
The firit of her fex !—and he daily becuiles 
Her wilieft daughters—in fpite of ‘their wiles! 
* His cowrage has never been queftion’d—He dar'd 
To fight with the Great One! and fou: ght very hard. 


"Tis true he was vanquifhed, as well mi; cht be thought : : 
Yer, tll it is true, that he valiantly fought ; 


* And when, werfted in battle, from Acaven he fell, 

He bravely erected an empire in hell ! 

An empire more pow *rtul than all the joint {tates 

Ot our Georges, and Fofephs, and Williams, aud Kates.’ 
Art. 1x. 4 Member of Parliament's Review of his firft 

effien. In aa poctical Epiftle 12 his Wi ife in the Country. By 

Solomon Gui "Te LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. R.A. and Mp. |! 1 
gto. 32 p. pr. 2s. Ridgway. 1792. 





THE manceuvres by alias the reprefentatives of a free 
people are trained to their duty ; the manner in which bufi- 
ncis is prepared for public difeudien; the hiftory of the prefent 
jubijes 














Mrs. Cowley’s Day in Turkey. 14) 


jubilee year of finance, of the treaty with Ruffia, of the Pruf- 
fian alliance; of the Weftmintfter election, and various other 
parliamentary topics, are here difcufied, or rather narrated, in 
an eafy kind of profaic jingle, of which the following lines are 
a fpecimen. P. 9. 
‘ Good heavens! whet temptations do men undergo! 

That poffefs the mere utterance of yes and of xo f 

From fuch fngular trifles what confequence {prings, 

What gifts from prime-miniflers—favours from kings ! 

What hopes, and fad fears, on thefe words oft await; 

The brib’d props of monarchs, of premiers, and ftate! 

The bafflers of patriots—confufions of fenfe— 

The abetrors of taxes—fupport of expenfe!!!? 





Art. x. Admonitory Epiftles, from Harry Homer, to his Bro~ 
ther Peter Pindar, 4to. 15 p. pr. 1s. Williams. 1792. 


THaT renowned wight, Peter Pindar, might have fome 
retenfions to defcent from the ancient poet whofe name he 
aflumed ; but why muft the facred name of Homer be 
profaned by fuch wretched fcribblers as the writer of this 
epiftle ? 
¢ Dear P. I fear thou didit but whiftle, 
When thou receiv’dft my firlt epiftle; 
Therefore a fecond I mutt fend ’ee 
In hopes to mend but not offend thee.’ 
No! friend Harry, thou mayit neither fear nor hope ; thy 
lines are too innocent to offend, and much too feeble to mend 
this gracelefs wag. 





—_— 


Art. x1. The Sturdy Reformer, a new Song, exemplifying to 
the good People of England, the Doétrines of the Rights of 
Man. To be fung to the Tune of Ballinamona, at all Revolu- 
tion Dinners ; and particularly recommended to the Englifb Club 
Des Facobins. Written by W. T. F G d, Efq; 
4to. 8p. pr. is. Symonds. 1792. 


A LAsH, well fteeped in acid, for the back of Thomas 
Paine, and al] favourers of revolution-dinners. D. M. 








Art. x1. A Day in Turkey; or, the Ruffian Slaves. A 
Comedy, as acted at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By 
Mrs. Cowley. 8vo, . 86 p. pr. 1s. 6d. Robinfons. 1792. 


THis comedy, though inferior to fome of Mrs. Cowley’s 
former produétions, contains many lively fallies; flill thefe 
evanefcent graces, we imagine, will {carcely keep long alive a 
‘ee. made up of matter fo foft, that the indulgent critic can 
carcely characterize it—yet the-author informs us ¢ that i¢ 
continues to be performed amid{t the moft yivid and uninter- 
: rupted 
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rupted plaudits, or interrupted only by the glitter of foft tears; 
a ipecies of appiauie not icfs flattering than the fpontaneous 
laugh, or the voluntary collition of hands.’ w. 


———— 





6 
from the Communications of the Monifters of the different 
bes. Sir Jon Sinclair, Bart. Volar. m. b8vo. 
1100 p. pr. 2: 12s. boards. Edinburgh, Creech ; London, 

Cadell, 1791-2. 

Amone the (pirited undertakings which men of enlightened 
and Itberal minds have begun or encout ‘aged, this work merits 
the foremofft rank. ‘het re has not indeed for many years ap- 
peared a work more excellent in its plan, more happy 3 in its 

CXECULION, OF MOF Copious in matter of the higheit import- 


Art. xm. The Aatifical Account of Scotland. Drawn ap 
tad 
\ 





MIC’. 5 aay wS icarceiy a i ipecies © of curiotity that an nor 
be gratified by a perufal of thefe volumes, and we. have dwelt 
upon them with a fatisfaction, which we hope in fome meature 


to Communicate to our readers. 

About two years ago, fir John Sinclair circulated among the 
clergy of the church of Scotland, a variety of querics, for the 
purpofe of elucidating the natural hiftory and political ftate 
ot that country. How admirably thofe queries were adapted 
to this purpofe, will appear from the following lift of fubjects 
tu which they rekited. 

* Anaiyfis of the fiatijtical account of a parochial diftrit.— 
The name and its origin—Situation and extent of the ‘parifh— 
Number of acres—Deicription of the foil and furface—Nature 
and extent of the fea-coait—Lakes, rivers, iflands, hills, rocks, 
caves, woods, orchards, &c.—Climate and difeafes—inftances 
of longevity—State of property—Number of proprietors— 
Number of refiding ¢ proprietors—Mode of cultivation—Im- 
plements ef hufban \dry —Manures— Seed time and harveft— 
Remarkable imitances of good and bad featons—Quantity and 
value of each fpecies of crop—T otal value of the whole pro- ; 
duce of the diftrict—Total real and valued rent—Price of : 
grain and provilions—Total quantity of grain and other arti- 
cles confumed in the parith—Wages and price of labour— 
Services whether exacted or abolithed—Commerce—Manu- 
factures—Nlanufacture of kelp, its amount, and the number 
ef people employed in it—Fitheries—Towns and villages— 
Police—Inns and alehoufes—Roads and bridges—Harbours— 
Ferries and their ftate—Number of thips and ‘veflels—Number 
ot feamen—State of the church—Stipend, manfe, glebe and 
patron—Number of poor—Parochial funds, and the manage- 
ment of theny—State of the ichools, and number of fcholars— 
Ancient ttate of population—Cautes of its increafe or decreafe 
—Number of tamihes—Exa&t amount of the number of fouls 
now 

















Sinclair’s Matifical Account of Scetland. 149 


now living—Divilion of the inhabitants, 1. By the place of 
their birth: 2. By their ages: 3. By their religious perfua- 
fions: 4. By their occupations and fituations in life: 5. By 
their refidence, whether in town, village, or in the country— 
Number of houfes—uninhabited houles—dove-cots, and te 
what extent they are deftructive to the crops—Number of 
horfes, their nature and value, cattle, fheep, &c.—Minerals 
in gencral— Mineral {fprings—Coal and fuel—Eminenat men— 
Antiquities—Parochial records—Mifcellaneous obiervations— 
Character of the people—Their manners, cujtoms, ftature, 
&c.—Advantages aud difadvantages—Means by which theis 
fituation could be meliorated.’ | 

From the returns of the clergy, it was fir John’s intention 
to have drawn up a general ftatiftical view of North Britain, 
without any particular reference to parochial diftricts. * But,’ 
fays he, ¢ 1 found fuch merit and ability, and fo many ufeful 
facts and important obfervations in the aniwers which were 
fent me, that 1 could not think of depriving the clergy of the 
credit they were entitled to derive from fuch laborious exer. 
tions ; and I was thence induced to give the work to the public 
in its prefent fhape.’ In doing this, fir John has fhown equal 
judgment and gratitude, for to have exccuted his origina] plan 
muit have required a portion of time and iabour, which would 
have greatly retarded the work ; and by its prefent form the 
clergy of Scotland have been furnifhed with an opportunity of 
erecting a greater monument of their learning, induftry and 
ufefulneis than can perhaps be traced in any former period of 
their hiftory, or is to be found among any united body of 
modern ecclefiaftics. Let it be added, too, in favour of fir 
John’s plan, that the life of no one man would have been fuf- 
ficient to collect the materials of this work, for thefe two 
volumes contain a compleat ftatiftical account of no lefs than 
ONE HUNDRED AND THREE parifhes; an immenfe body of 
information that never could have been brought together in fo 
fhort a time by any other means-than thofe made ule of by our 
patriotic fenator*. The clergy to whom he applied, difcover 
in moft, if notin all, their returns, a perfe& acquaintance with 
the various fubjects on which he wifhed to gain information. 
The Scotch clergy indeed are particulaily qualified to acquire 
and to communicate fuch information ; for, in the firft place, 
they all refide on the fpot where their livings are, and they 
neceflarily cultivate an eafy and extenfive acquaintance with 
their people ; 2d. as all of them are in part paid by grain of 





* This phrafe, for once well applied, reminds us of Counr 
Bercurotp’s Bffay to direc and extend the Inquivics of patriotic 
TraveLters. See Anal. Review, Vol. vs p. 313. Of this 
work, fir John feems to have availed bimfelf. 
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different kinds, they naturally make themfelves acquainted 
with agriculture; and 3dly, in parifhes diftant from confider. 
able towns, many wants muft be fupplied by invention, and a 
man to hve comfortably muft have a tolerable acquaintance 
with the operations of mechanics, a thing which thofe who 
live in large towns, or who are very opulent, can have no 
idea of. ‘That thefe clergy to whom fir John Sinclair made 
application, poflefled every other requifite, will beft appear 
from the contents of thefe volumes. Very little doubt, we 
think, can reafonably be entertained of their fidelity to hiftoric 
truth, and fome of them have faid what perhaps will not be 
very acceptable either to their parifhioners, or patrons. 

The firft fubjeét to which we fhall direct our attention is 
that of population. It has been long conceived that the popu- 
lation of Scotland has been for many years on the decreafe, 
‘Lhote who give this opinion, fupport it from the cmigrations, 
and wars, and the great proportion of Scotch to be found in 
England, America and the Eatt-Indies. Notwithitanding fuch 
apparent caufes, it is clearly eftablifhed from thefe volumes 
that the very reverfe is the fact. Within thetfe 40 years paft, 
the population of Scotland has confiderably increafed. It ap- 
pears, on the whole, that in 50 country parifhes in Scotland, 
taken indifcriminately, from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, there is an increafe, fince 1755 (at which time Dr. 
Webiter calculated the whole inhabitants at 1,265,380) of 
10,517 fouls; which is at the rate of 210 to a parifh, or 
189,000 in the goo country parifhes of North Britain: and, 
as the great towns (Edinburgh, Glafgow, &c.) have prabably 
increafed to the amount of 210,000, the total increafe in Scot- 
land, in lefs than 40 years, will be about 400,000, and the 
total population about 1,700,000 fouls. A fhort-fighted poli- 
tician mutt not, however, ftop here, for this is the grand 
average. Let him examine jome of thefe reports and he will 
fee the banetul effects of thofe cauies which obftruct popula- 
tion, fuch as the union of tarms, &c. &c. To the union of 
{mall farms in the parith of Jedburgh, Dr. Sommerville attri- 
butes, that the inhabitants of that parifh are not half fo nume- 
rous as they were forty years ago. Another caufe, he thinks, 
arofe from a more important union, that between the two 
kingdoms. His obiervations on this are too curious to be 
omitted. Vol. 1. p. 6. 

* Fiffeds of the wnion om the borders.—The union of the parMa- 
ments of England and Scotland, has in fome refpects produced 
an effect very different from what might have been expected from 
it. Inilead of promoting the increatfe, it has contributed to the 
ciminution, of the people upon ‘the borders. Befides the in- 
fiuence of various natural propentities, which induced men to 
flock to the fcene where active talents were conftantly employed, 
honour acquired, aad the flrongeit national antipathies — 
b) there 
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there were obvious confiderations of intereft, which rendered the 
fituation of the borders more eligible, after violence and hoitility 
were reprefied, by the union of the two crowns, and the con- 
fequent interpofition of the legiflature of both kingdoms. The 
inhabitants of the borders, w hile the taxes and the commercial 
regulations of the two kingdoms were ditferent, enjoyed the op- 
portunity of carrying on a very advantageous contraband trade, 
without danger to their perfous or fortunes. Into England they 
imported falt, fkins, and malt, which, till the union, paid no 
duties in Scotland; and from England they carried back wool, 
which was exported from the rith of Forth to Fra: nce, with 
great profit. The veftiges:of forty malt-barns and kilns are now 
to be teen in the town of Jedburgh, while at prefent there are 
only three in agtual occupation; and the corporation of 
fkinners and glovers, formerly the moit we althy in that town, 
have, fince the union, greatly diminifhed, both in regard to 
opulence and number. ‘Ihe proprictors of eftates upon the bor- 
ders were well aware of the detriment which their property 
would fuifer by the incorporating union, and in general itrenu- 
oufly oppofed it; and the commillioners for carrying on that 
treaty, were fo fenfible of the lofs they would fultain, that they 
agreed to appropriate part of the ea livalent imoncy, as it was 
called, to their indemnification and benefit * 

The union has alfo been the caufe of the depopulation of 
ine border country, by enlarging the {phere, and facilirating the 
means otf emigration. W hile the two countries were in a hoftile 
ftate, there was neither inducement nor opportunity to move 
trom the one tothe other. The inhabitants often made inroads 
upon one another ; but when the incurtion was over, they re- 
turned to their own homes. Their antipathy and refeatments 
were a rampart which excluded all focial intercourfe, and mix- 
ture of inhabitants. In this fituation, mifconduct and infamy at 
home were the only motives to emigration, and while this was 
the cafe, the exchange of inh abitants would be nearly ata par: 
but after the union of the two kingdoms, and the decline or ex 
tinction of national antipathies, the balance arifing from the in- 
terchange of inhabitants would run much in favour of the more 
wealthy. country. Artificers and labourers would naturally re- 
fort where wages were higher, and all the accommodations of 
life were more plentiful, efpecially if this could be etiected with- 
out the unpleafing idea of relinquifhing home. To pafs from the 
borders of Scotland into Northumberland, was rather like going 
into anotber parifh than into another kingdom.’ 

It muft be obferved, however, that this laft caufe was purely 
accidental, and if other confequences of the union be favour- 
able, is not much to be regretted. inthe parifh of Hounam, 
a decreafe of population is remarked, and is accounted for 
from the too general praéttice of letting the lands in great 
farms ; and from the mode of agriculture almoft univerfally 
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_” © See Detoe’s Hiftory of the Union, minute 47, obferva- 
tion 47 
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adopted in the parifh (efpecially fince fheep and wool brought 
fo high a price) that of converting the arable into pafture land, 

« The lands, so or 100 years ago, were parcelled out into at 
leaf four times the prefent number of farms. As lute as the year 
:7<0, five tenants, with large families, occupied a farm now 
rented by one tenant. There were alfo, about thefe times, fever 
ral {mall, but proud lairds in the parifh. Their lands are now 
loft in the large farms, their names extinguifhed, and their man- 
fions totally defiroyed.’ ' 

Even where population has increafed, it is obvious that the 
increafe would have been much greater but for the operation 
of thefe caufes. In the parifh of Kirkmichael we are told 
that the increafe is diminifhed by the practice of /eading farms ; 
that is, a farmer on one farm poflefles at the fame time ano- 
ther fmaller farm which is faid to be /ed along with the other. 
On the contrary, what increafe of population has taken place 
in that parifh, is attributed to the divifion and cultivation of a 
very large common. In the parifh of Lauder, population has 
been increafing fince an eafy communication was opened be- 
tween different parts of the country by means of turnpike- 
roads. In another parifh, the increafe is attributed to the ex- 
tenfion of trade, and the eftablifhment of manufactures. Al- 
molt univerfally in thefe reports, depopulation is attributed to 
the monopolizing of farms, the introduction of horfe-ploughs, 
arm the fheep-farms being rented to people who live at a dif- 
tance. Opinions that are fo general deferve credit, but Mr. 
Robertfon, of Dalmeny, in his account of that parifh, enter- 
tains the commonly received opiniens with caution. Vol. 1. 
p- 232. 

‘ The union of farms,’ fays he, * has often been ftated as a 
caufe of depopulation ; but the fact feems very difputable. In 
many inftances population has been known to encreafe on a great 
farmer's fucceeding to a number of {mall ones. And the reafon 
is plain to thofe who make an attentive obfervation. A fmall 
farmer has feldom any cottagers, his men fervants are unmar- 
ried, and lodge in his houfe or offices. The reverfe is the cafe 
of a great farmer; almoit the whole of his men fervants have 
feparate houfes, are married, and have a numerous and healthy 
progeny. The number of farmer-families is indeed greater in 
fmall tarms, but the whole population appears in feveral in- 
ftances, at lealt, to be lefs. But even admitting it to be greater 
in general, the hufbandry is for the moft part “bad, puny crops 
are railed, men may be more numerous, but both men and beaits 
are almoft in a ftarving condition. The recent and excellent 
practice of ufing two horie ploughs, has alfo been flated as a 
caufe of depopulation, as it reduces the number of hands necef- 
tary to be employed: but befides the expence of culture being 
thereby leflened, and the value of land confequently raifed, it 
may be obferved, that were waite lands cultivated, and the cul- 
ture of others carried to the extent, and to the perfection which 
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it ought, and which it is to be hoped will one day be- the cafe, 
the numbers of thofe who fubfiitt by hufbandry, would become 
yreater than they have ever yet been. At any rate, population 
is far from depending folely on agriculture.’ 

[tr muft be remarked, however, that the majority of opis 
nions on this fubject in thefe reports, are againft Mr. Robert- 
fon’s theory. In popular language, therefore, we may fay 
that the fenfe of the country, as far as has been yet collected is 
againft the monopoly of farms, &c. Under this head of popu- 
lation, a variety of circumftances are adverted to, which may 
have effect on the numbers of the people. *¢ In the parith of 
Yefter,’ fays Mr. Innes, ¢ the children are in general not fo 
ftout as they were 40 years ago; which mutt be owing, ina 
great meafure, to the different manner of living, as the com- 
mon people now drink a great deal of tea, and not good finall 
beer, which they did 50 years ago.’—The price of provifions 
and the price of labour muft alfo be taken into the account. 
The vicinity of a town where higher prices are given for la- 
bour than are given in a village, will affect the population of 
that village. Here, however, although the village fuffers, the 
country at large does not. For many other interefting parti- 
culars on this fubjeét, we refer to the volumes themfelves, and 
proceed to confider another fubject of high importance, and 
which is very little underftood in this part of the kingdom, 
probably from the intricacies of a fyitem that few have been 
at the pains to ftudy. 

The poor. The number of thofe who may be termed peor, 
that is, who receive alms, feems to be much fewer in Scotland 
than can be expected by perfons whofe opinion of a country is 
founded on mere report, or national prejudice. In the greater 
part of thefe memoirs, we find the proportion of poor very 
{ma]l—Out of 3000 parifhioners, for example, we find only 
92 poor; out of 736, only 15; of 996, 12; of 950, 53 and 
of 1000 only 18, This kind of proportion is generally kept 
up, and it forms the average for a confiderable number of 
years. That our readers may have fome idea of the manner 
of providing for thefe, we fhall extract one article as it ftands 
in the report from the parifh of Jedburgh, by Dr. Sommer- 
ville. Vol. 1. p. 12. 

‘ State of the poor.—The number of poor upon the country 
roll of the parifh amounts to 55, and of thofe in the town roll 
to 37. They are maintained by afleflments. For fupporting the 
county poor, a tax is laid upon the different proprietors of land, 
in proportion to the valued rents. ‘The common method of pro- 
ceeding in this bufinefs is as follows: the minifter intimates trom 
the pulpit, that on fuch a day a meeting of the heritors and 
elders is to be held, for the purpofe of making a provifion for 
the maintenance of the poor for the enfuing quarter. Thefe 
Incetings gencrally take place near the term of Candlemcs, Whit- 
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funday, Lammas, and Martinmas. Upon the day of meeting 
the heritors cleét a prefes, after which the minutes of the former 
federunt, and the roll of the poor are read by the clerk. Form. 
ing acalculation from the number already ftanding upon the 
roll, and the applications made to them, the heritors afleis them- 
felves in a certain fum to be collected from them feverally, ac- 
cording to the proportion of their valued rents. The proprietor 
pays one-half of the affeffment, and the tenant the other. 
Though the tenants are not mentioned in the fummons, yet 
fuch of them as chufe to attend are made welcome, and their 
advice and information liftened to by the meeting. The fum 
affeffed is raifed by the heritors and kirk-feflion together, in fuch 
proportions as feem adequate to the neceflities of the poor. Such 

rions as are reduced to the neceflity of applying to the heritors 
charity, from any accidental tranfient caufe, fuch as difafe 
or misfortune, receive what is called an interim Supply, it. a 
certain fum for that quarter only : the aged and intirm, and fuch 
as are likely to continue under the fame neceflity of depending 
upon public charity, are taken upon the poors roll at a certain 
weckly allowance. The perfons taken upon the roll are obliged 
to fubfcribe a bond or deed of conveyance, making over and be- 
queathing all their effects to the heritors ; and though the heri- 
tors feldom exact their effects, yet the fubfcription of the bond 
ferves as a check to prevent perfons, who may be pofleffed of 
concealed property, trom alienating the public charity. The 
fum affelfed is levied by a collector, appointed by the heritors, 
and diftributed by him to the perfons admitted upon the roll, 
according to the proportions allotted to them. ‘Fhis mode of 

roviding for the parochial poor was adopted in the parifh ‘of 
Fedburgh anno 1742, when the number of the poor increafing, 
from the fcarcity and high price of provifions, the heritors and 
kirk-feffion were obliged to have recourfe to the legal method of 
obtaining the contributions of abfent proprietors. Thefe monthly 
aflefiments have varied from two fhillings to three fhillings and 
fix-pence per quarter, on each hundred pounds of valued rent. 
The affeflment for the laft twelve months was at the rate of 
three fhillings per quarter, but did not produce the fum re- 
quired, viz. L.37: 5:8 per quarter. The deficiency is made 
up from the weekly collections. 

‘ The poor belonging to the borough of Jedburgh, are pro- 
vided for by a plan in fome refpeéts fimilar to, but in others 
materially different from that above defcribed. The magiltrates 
hold quarterly meetings, in which they affefs the borough for 
the maintenance of their poor, and.portion the fums in the fame 
manner as the heritors do; but the affeffinent is not proportioned 
to the value of the property of individuals within the royalty, 
but according to a valuation of the property of the burpeliie and 
mhabitants, eftimated by fworn afléffors appointed by the magifs 
trates. The affeflors, in forming their calculation, and fixing. 
the portion of affeflment to which each individual is liable, have 
refpett not only to oftentible property, but to the profits of trade, 
and other fuppoied advantages. It is obvious that fuch-a vague 
and 
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and arbitrary mode of calculation is extremely liable to partiality 
and error. : ate * 

‘ The fums appropriated for the maintenance of each itdivi- 
dual vary, according to the circumftances of the claimant. To - 
fingle perfons who can do no work, a fhilling; one fhilling and 
fix-pence, one fhilling and eight-pence is allowed weekly. Six- 
pence, eight-pence, ten-pence to thofe who are infirm and receive 
{mall wages. Eight, ten, twelve, and fometi:nes twenty fhillings 
per quarter have been allowed for interim fupply. ‘There are 
few initances of any family receiving above two {fhillings, or 
two fhillings and fix-pence per week. Thefe proportions refer 
to the poor belonging to the country part of the parith; but the 
allowance given to the poor of the town is more {canty and in- 
adequate. 

‘ Befides the affeffments abovementioned, the town of Jed 
burgh holds the principal fum of £ 422 upon bond to the feflion, 
arifing from the accumulation of various legacies, the interefl of 
which is annually diftributed according to the dettination of the 
donors: fome of it for educating poor children, fome for the re- 
lief of poor houfeholders, fome appropriated to the poor within, 
the town, and fome to the poor of the town and country equally. 
A great portion of thefe charities arifes from legacies of the lady 
Yeiter, who was the daughter of Kerr of Fairnyherft in this 
parifh, and celebrated for her charity. A bridewell or correc- 
tion houfe has been lately erected in the town, at the expence of 
the heritors of the county at large, and has been found very ufe- 
ful in overawing vagrants, punifhing fmaller offences, and par- 
ticularly for the accommodation of perfons difordered in mind, 
who are maintained there at the expence of the parifhes to whith 
they belong.’ 

The poor in Scotland are provided for by church colletions, 
or collections of money made at the doors of the churches 
every Sunday—by fmall fines from delinquents—by dues paid 
for marriages and baptifms out of the church—by fmall affeff- 
ments, according to the valued rents of the heritors and 
tenants—by the dues for lending the mortclth, or pall—by 
fome bequefts put out at intereft—by charitable clubs or foci- 
eties, and by the donations of individuals. “here is nothing 
in all this which refembles the poor rates of England except 
the afleflments abovementioned, of which it remains to be ob- 
ferved, that they ate levied by the heritors upon themfelves, 
and that they are feldom, if ever, levied at all, unlefs where 
the church collections, &c. fail. In Scotland we find that 
there is a perpetual fund arifing from fpontaneous gratuities. for 
the ufe of the poor. The man who on this fide of the Tweed 
pays 3s. 6d. in the pound to the poors rates can have no idea 
of this. It is the fact, however; and it is a fact which con- 
firms the opinions of al! thofe who have wielded the pen againft 
the whole fyftem of Englifh poor rates. Nor does the cuftom 
of periodically contributing a mite ta the peor, abate in any 
degree that extraordinary exertion of charity which arifes from 
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extraordinary occafions. The year 1782, a year of uncommon 
diftrefs, and almoft abfolute famine in many parts of Scotland, 
is memorable for fuch difplays of charity as would do honour 
0 any age or nation. Proofs of this are fcattered over thefe 
volumes. One mode of affifting the poor in particular cir- 
cumftances of diftrefs is perhaps local to the parifh of Kirk- 
michael, but merits to be made known. 

Vol. 1. p. sg. * When any of the lower people happen to be 
reduced by ficknefs, loffes, or misfortunes of any kind, a friend 
is fent to as many of their neighbours as they think needful, to 
invite them to what they call a drinking. T his drinking confifts 
in a little fmall beer, with a bit of bread and cheefe, and fome- 
times a te ll glafs of brandy or whiky, previoutly provided by 
the needy perfon 1S, or their friends. The guefts convene at the 
time appointed, an d, after collecting a filling a- -piece, and fome- 
times more, they divert themfelves for about a couple of hours, 


with mutic and dancing, and then go home. Such as cannot at- 


tend the a ufuaily fend their charitable contribution by 
av neighbour that choofes to eo. Thefe meetin: xs fometimes 
p oduce five, ix, or feven pounds, to the needy perfon « or family.’ 
Another means for the reltef of the poor is fimple in its con- 
itruction, but merits attention as it is rather fingular. There 


is a foc iety which * confifts of about 50 members, and is called 
the penny or halfpenny fociety. At has no funds, which are too 
aps t to "e embezzled, but when a brother is confined ta bed by 
r knefs, every member pays him a penny weekly, and if able 
to go about, though not to work, a halfpenny.’ (Vol. 11. p.82.) 
se to the greater part of thefe reports, the poor are 
such more willing to be indebted to charitable contributions, 
comveieed with delicacy, than to any fpecies of aflefiment, ‘na 
their pride compells them to work while they are able, rather 
than be indebted to any charity whatfoever. Hence we find 
vat the parith poor confifts chiefly of infirm and difeafed perfons, 
women, and aged widows. The exceptions are, where manu- 
factures and luxury have removed fimplicity and fandtity of 
manners. Precautions are taken againtt ftrollers, but not al- 
ways with effect. ‘lhe goods of all the poor enrolled as poor, 


are inventoried, and fold at their deceafe, which operates as a 


check at Y i} rit i! Npo iitions. < 


The induftry of the lower cla& of people in Scotland, while 
it ee es their integrity, preferves them alfo againft the fhame — 
f poverty, Of this induft try we feleét the following as an ex- 
ample, or rather fpecimen of the general manner in which the 
labourers of Scotland (remote from great towns) live. It is 

taken frum the parifh of Dornock. Vol. Il. p..20. 
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© Labouring poor.-The expences of a common labourer, with 
a wife and tour children, may be nearly as follow. 
f. Ss d. 


‘ Houfe-rent, with a {mall garden or kail-yard . ro ©. 
Peats or fuel - ad - ® 6 0 
A working jacket and breeches, about - 2 5 0 
Two fhirts, 6s. a i of clogs, ¥ 2 pair of ftock- 

Ings, 2s. - oil 9 
A hat, 1s. a nenittiwedhtalt 1S. 6d. - °o 2 6 
A pettic oat, bedgown, fhift, and caps for the wife ° 9 0 
A pair of ftockings, 1s. clogs, 2s. 6d. apron, 1s. 6d. 

napkin, 1s. 6d. tor ditto - - o0 6 66 
A flirt, 2s. clogs, 2s. ftockings, 1s. for each of the 

four children - - . a oo 
Other clothes tor the children, about 4s. each - 0°16 @ 
School wages, &c. forthe tour children - °10 Oo 
Two ftone of oat meal, per week, at 20d. per ftone 813 4 
Milk, od. per week, butter, 3d. per ditto. - 212 0 
Salt, candle, thread, foap, fugar, and tea - o 13 0 
The tear and wear of the man and wite’s funday clothes 0 10 Oo 


* 





’ 


Total outlays £.17 14 4 





* At the rate of 6s. per week, for 48 weeks, in the year, the 
man may earn about 141, 8s. the expence of maintaining the fa- 
mily, will therefore exceed the man’s annual earnings, about 

3. 6s. 4d. per annum; but the deficiency is generally made up by 
the wite’s induftry, by her working in hay time and harvetl, when 
fhe can earn about 11. 10s. and by her fpinning through winter 
and {pring, when fhe may gain from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per week, be- 
fides taking care of her family. The labourers ufually get fome 
potatoes fet by the farmers who employ them, with any manure 
they can gather, which is a great help to their family, particularly 
in the article of oat meal. With that faving they are enabled to 
buy better clothes, and a Jittle butcher meat for the winter. 
Indeed, fuch as are induftrious, fober, and economical, live pretty 
comfortably, and are in general wonderfully well contented with 
their fituation.” 

It is obvious that men, whofe wants are thus fupplied, may be 

‘ paffing rich’ with afum which would not fuffice an idle Londoner 
for two months although without a family. It muft be re- 
marked alfo, that according to thefe reports, the poors funds are 
managed at fearcely any expence, by the minifters and kirk 
feffion, who being intimately acquainted with the circumitances 
of every poor pei rfon in the parifh, are enabled to proportion the 
fupply to their wants and exigencies. The principal objection 
to the mode of affifting the poor in Scotland may be gathered 
from the following paflage; in the report of the pariih of 
Machlin. Vol. 1. p. 112. 

‘ Poor —The poors ftock in this parifh, is between 8ol. and 
pool. The nuinber of poor families, or weekly penfioners, is 
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about 30. The income from collections, mort-cloths, and fome 
featsin the church, sol. Thg annual expenditure 6ol. yearly, and 
fome years mores but the difference 1s made up by an affefiment, 
unanimoufly agreed to by the heritors, at a meeting in 1771; who, 
in order to prevent begging in the parith, affeffe themfelves in a 
fum, amounting to 22]. 108. 10d. per anmun?, one half of which, 
however, is payable by the tenants. This increafed the poors 
flock at the time; but as the fund is gradually decreafing, in con- 
fequence of the number and neceffities of the poor, unlefs a new 
afleffment is made, it will not be poffible for the ordinary income 
to fupply the demands which are made upon it. It muft be ob- 
vious to every body, that according to the prefent mode, the bur- 
den of maintaining the poor, is moft unequally divided. It falls 
almoit entirely on tenants, tradefmen, fervants, and charitable 

erfons attending the church; while other’ people, however rich, 
particularly non-refiding heritors, whatever their income may be, 
contribute little or nothing to the charitable funds of the parifh. 
Hence there is, in general, ample ground for the common obfer- 
vation, * that it is the poor in Scotland who maintain the poor.’ 
It mutt be confeffed at the fame time, that, it 1s very difficult 
forming a plan that would provide for the poor, without encou- 
raging in them either inattention, indolence, or watte. 

* Ir may be added, that for the relief of dittreffed brethren, there 
was a focicty ellablifhed in this place about ten years ago, called 
Machiin Friendly Society. The prefent allowance is two {fhillings 
weekly to fuch as are unable to work, and 3s. to fuch as are con- 
fined to bed. One guinea is paidatentry. The prefent ftock is 
3001.” 
~ Of that induftry, which not only wards off poverty from the 
lower clafs of the Scotch, but alfo regulates and confirms their 
morals and integrity, we have many excellent proofs. Crimes 
and criminals feem to be unknown in many of the parifhes. It 
is with fingular pleafure we read fuch paragraphs as the follow- 
ing :——* ‘I here has not been in the memory of man, a fingle 
initance of any perfon belonging to this parifh, being either ba- 
nifhed or capitally convicted’—and this is told of parifhes, the 
inhabitants of which exceed 1000. Mr. Donaldfon fays of the 
parifh of Ballantrae—‘ There is no perfon in the parifh connect- 
ed with the law, not even a conftable, or fheriff’s officer, nor 
has there been any in the memory of the oldeft inhabitant. 
‘There is no juftice of peace in the parifh, nor within many miles 
of it: and the fheriff’s court is at the diftance of 36 miles. There 
is no furgeon or phyfician within a dozen miles, and it is doubt- 
ful whether half a dozen {uch parifhes would give bread to one.’ 
The population of this happy and healthy arith is ftated at 770! 
Upon the whole, the attentive reader will be convinced, from 
the proofs here advanced, that in almoft all cafes the mainte- 
nance ‘ of the poor may be left to the humane and charitable 
dif} fition of the people, and that it is unneceffary to call in 
pobitive laws to their affiftance ; for, if fuch laws provide — 
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for maintaining the poor, they alfo provide poor for confuming 
the funds.’ “This remark, fo confonant to the ideas of every 
enlightened writer on the fubject, occurs in the report of the 
parith of Dunnichen, but the name of the author, we conceive 


by miftake, is omitted. 

“We have now run over two articles of information contained 
in thefe volumes, and regret that it is not in our power to ar- 
range a much greater portion in the fame manner. We fhall, 
therefore, content ourfelves with felecting a few anecdotes here 
and there, which may convince our readers. that this work is 
not lefs entertaining than inftructive. 

Vol.1. p. 228. Language. * The language which was brought 
from the Continent, and which is now general over the ifland, was 
partly introduced by the Anglo-Saxons, in the fifth century, into 
England; and partly by the Dano-Saxons, in the ninth and 
eleventh, bothinto England and Scotland. ‘The Dano-Saxon has 
continued to be fpoken in the greater part of Scotland, and parti- 
cularly what is called the low/axds, with little deviation from the 
original, till near the prefent times, in which it has been givin 
place very rapidly to the modern Englifh language. The pis 3 
of this, independent of the comparative merits or demerits of the 
two dialects, has been the union of the Scottifh and Englifh 
crowns; from which, as England is the larger and wealthier 
country, and is, befides, the court end of the ifland, the Englifh 
tongue has gained the afcendancy, and become the ftandard of 
fafhion and propriety.’ 

The following remarks on the mode of living are pretty ge- 
nerally applicable to Scotland, and deferve to be copied for more 
reafons than one. P. 234. | 

‘ The expence of living among the common people, is at leaft, 
no greater in general, than their incomes. However numerous 
their families may be, they feldom receive, nor need any aid from 
the poor’s funds. Their food confifts of oat-meal porridge, oat- 
cakes and peafe bannocks, barley-broth, with greens, potatoes, 
butter-milk and water. Some begin now to ah wheaten bread 
and finall beer, but feldom any eat butcher’s meat. The luxuries 
in which they indulge, are tea, and what is worfe, whifky. Scarcely 
any fail to put their children to fchool to learn Englith, writing, 
und arithmetic. In general, fervants, labourers, and tradefmen, 
live worfe, and perform lefs labour than in England. But while 
thofe of the fame clafs in England have better food and more ot it, 
it appears that in fact, they daily eat up their all; and hence when 
their families are anywife numerous, recourfe muft be had to the 
parifh money. On the contrary in Scotland, many half ftarve 
themfelves, in order to make favings ; not a few lay by feveral 
pounds ferling, which they referve for old age, for putting their 
children to apprenticefhips, or for othcrwife bettering their own 
condition, or that of their families.’ 

P. 262. Mowxtains. * Ben-ugifh,’ a mountain in the parith of 
Kiltearn, ‘ is always covered with fnow, even in the hotreft da 
32 fummer. And, in allufion to this, there is 9 remarkable claufe 
M 4 inferted 
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infe rted in one of the charters of the family of Fowlis, which is, 
that the foreft of Uailh is held of the king on condition of paying 
a fnowball to his majefty on any day of the year, if required, And 
we are afflured that a quantity ‘of {now was actually fent to the 
duke ot Cumberland, when at Invernefs, in 1746, to cool his 
wine.’ 


P. 299. Genixvs, * A watchmaker of this parifh (Kiltearn) 
now about 30 years of age, was born and brought up in the high- 
land difiriét of this parih, and, although he never {aw a watch or 
clock till he was grown up to manhood, yet, by mere intuition, 
has made feveral clocks of coarfe m aterials, w hich gowell. He 
only wants a little inftruction and affiftance to make a figure in his 


Some of our readers may probably recollect that Fergufon, 
the aitronomer ac “quired his early knowle -dge in this manner. 


P. 305° Seam wages. ‘ During the lat war, there were a 
number of feamen trom = parith (Rothefay) ) in the navy fervice; 
a 4 had the prix money due to them been properly accounted 


for, it is believed th at pr a -warrants would have been unneceflary 
here; but, as matters are at prefent managed, nothing but com- 
pulfion will induce them to enterinto the navy fervice. Many of 
them, to whom prize-money 1s duc, can get no account of, nor 
even find out the arent in whofe hands it is. Would it not anfwer 
the purpofes of governm ent equally well, were the management 


ot prizes put into the ha is oO f the pay -office, and gov ernment be- 
come accountable for it, as wel : as their wages ; “and, inftead of 
obliging the feamen to employ agents and attornies, at a great ex- 


pence and rif, micht not the p Noat-ve of the pay-office corres 
fpond with the min nifters ot the ditferent parifhes to which the 
feamen belong, (which he 1s even at prefent fometimes obliged to 
do) andthe fi tuation and circumitances of each feaman’s right and 
claim being, in the courte of the correfpondence, afcertained, 
payment might be had atthe neareit bank, or an order given upon 
the neareit cuitom-houfe, without either rifk or expence? By 
adopting fome meafure of this kind, the minifters of the parifhes 
where there are feact: ring peop ~ would have much lefs trouble 
than they f: equent ly have by the prefent mode of management, 
and would at the fame time bien the fatisfaction of feeing juftice 
done to a fet of brave > fellows , who have rifked their lives in the 
fervice of their country. 

We conceive it unneceflary to enlarge on the juftice of thefe 
obicrvations. The prize-money of common failors is fo hardly 
earned, and fo {mall in quantity, that any fyftem which prevents 
their getting poffeffion of it, muft be deemed infamous to the 
individuals who c -ompofe it, and difgraceful to the nation which 
permits it. 

P.354. Drefi. Parithof Bathgate, * The alteration in drefs 
fince i750 is remarkable. When the good man (hufband) and his 
fons weit to kirk, market, wedding or “burial, they were cloathed 
in a home-fpuy fy t of FeePee cloth, called kelt, pladden hofe, 

nth a blue or brown bonnet; and the good wife and her daugh- 
sf wete sreffed | in gowns ; = petticoats of their own {pinning, 


with 
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with acloth cloak and hood of the fame, or a tartan or red plaid. 
But now, the former, when they go abroad, wear fuits of Englith 
cloth, good hats, &c. and the latter the fineit printed cottons, and 
fornetimes filk gowns, filk caps, and bonnets, of different fhapes, 
Gres and colours, white ftockings, cloth fhoes, &c.’ 

P. 262. Prowiftons in time of dearth. * The farmers (in Stran- 


raer) generally export their corn, which produces very ferious 
confequences to the inhabitants, as they are obliged to purchafe 
meal at the difcretionary price of the feller. ‘To remedy this fore 
evil, about twenty years ago, a number of mechanics, countenanced 
by many of the more refpectable and wealthy inhabitants, formed 
themfelves into an affociation, whofe object was to purchafe meal, 
to be dittributed weekly to the fubferibers only. Every fubferiber, 
at his.entry, originally paid five fhillings, (now feven fhillings 
and fix-penee) and thirteen-pence a year. It is governed by a 
deacon, as he is called, and twelve affeffors, chofen annually. 
This inttitution has produced very good effects, The fub{fcribers, 
and the poor in general, are regularly fupplied at a price rather 
below the rate of the country. Their ftock 1s now about r4ol. 
fterling.’ 

P. 386. Difeafes. * Convulfion fits, of a very extraordinary 
kind, feem peculiar to this country (Delting). The patient is firit 
feized with fomething like fainting, and immediately after utters 
wild cries and fhrieks, the found of which, at whatever diitance, 
immediately puts all who are fubjeét to the diforder in the fame 
fituation. !t moft commonly attacks them when the church is 
crowded ; and often interrupts the fervice in this, and many other 
churches in the country. Ona facramental occafion, 50 or 60 
are fometimes carried out of the church, and laid in the churche 
yard, where they ftruggle and roar with all their ftrength for five 
or ten minutes, and then rife up without recollecting a fingle cire 
cumttance that had happened to them, or being in the leaft hurt 
or fatigued with the violent exertions they had made during the 
fir. One obfervation occurs on this diforder, that during the late 
{carce years it was very uncommon; and during the two laft years 
of plenty it has appeared more frequently.” Delting is in the 
Orkneys. 

P. 432. Monopolies. Parifh of Dunnichen. ‘* When the pro- 
prietor of a barony or eftate builds a corn-mill upon it, he obliges 
all his tenants to employ that mill, and no other, and to pay fome- 
times nearly double what the corn might be ground for at another 
mill.—Formerly one blackfmith, who was alfo a farrier, was only 
allowed to exercife his bufinefs on a barony or eflate. He had 
the exclufive privilege of doing all the blackfimith and farrier work. 
For this he paid a {mall rent to the proprietor, and every tenant 
paid him a certain quantity of corn. About thirty years ago, a 
perfon of this defcription had this fole right on the barony of 
Dunnichen, for which he paid 11. yearly.’ 

This monopoly of corn-grinding exifts in feveral parts of 
Scotland, and without confidering the cruel policy and abfurdity 


of it, may it not be quoted as a byurlef{que on monopolies in 


general? 
P. 461, 
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P. 461. Indufry. * A young man of the parifh of Auchter. 
derran went into the north of England as a labourer, and laid by, 
out of his earnings, in the courte of fomewhat more than 20 years, 
ool. fierlir r. in then returned to his native parith, purchafed 
and furnifhed a pretty extenfive feu, upon which he has lived 
with his family 28 years.’ 

Vol. ii. p.180. Tradition. * The following tradition is handed 
down with refpect to the firtt building of a bridge over the Avon 
in Hamilton. Some controverted point was to be fetthed by a 
plurality of voices, at a meeting of the clergy, to be held at Ha- 
milton, upon a certain day. » A prieft who lived fouthward from 
the town, had been very zealous on one fide of the controverfy, 
and had prevailed with a great number of the brethren in his 
neighbourhood, to join him in fupporting it. But on the da 
fixed, when they came to the fide of the river, 1t was fwoln wit 
the rains beyond the poffibility of pafling, and the oppofite party’ 
carried the point; at which, the pricit was fo much provoked, 
that, being very rich, he immediately ordered a bridge to be built 
at his own expence, that fuch a difappointment might not occur 
tn future. 

P.324. Tobacco. Parifh of Crailing. ‘ There is a circum- 
fiance, which may be mentioned here, as a proof of the mildnefs 
of the climate, and finenefs of the foil of this parifh, which took 
place in the late attempt, that was made to cultivate tobacco in 
Scotland. In one feafon, a tenant, in this ditrict, drew 115 1. for 
tobacco plants, and afterwards raifed a crop on 12 or 13 acres, 
which he fold upon the ground, for 3201. but an act of parlia- 
ment intervening, (the policy, or the jultice of which, need not be 
entcred into) the purchafer was unable to fulfil his bargain, and 
the tarmer was compelled to difpofe of his tobacco to government 
at only 4d. per pound; at which rate it brought him only 1041. 
Jt appeared, trom the trials made at that time, that tobacco would 
thrive well in the fouthern parts of Scotland,’ 

Upon the whole, we are difpofed to agree with fir John 
Sinclair, that there is no work, now extant, which throws fuch 
hight upon the actual {tate of human fociety, or furnifhes fo 
many ufciul hints of the moft likely means of promoting its 
happineis and improvement—Nothing indeed but a perufal of 
theie volumes can give the reader a full idea of the copioufnels 
of information to be derived from the plan. The future vo- 
jumes will contain each from 80 to 100 parifhes, fo that the 
whole work will coniift of about 10 volumes. It will prove 
the compleateft furvey of a kingdom, of which we have an 
knowledge; and at the fame time, as fir John remarks, witt 
not exceed, either in price or bulk, the topographical accounts 
given of many individual counties in England, c.c. 
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Art. xiv. 4 Tour from London to the Lakes; containing 
natural, economical, and literary Obfervations, made in the 
Summer of 1791. By a Gentleman. 117 p. pr. 1s. Abra- 
ham. 1792. 

Tue lakes in the north of England have of late years 
greatly excited the curiofity and attention of the public ; and 
their romantic and picturefque beauties have occupied the pens 
of many of our modern travellers. 

The author of this tour hasaimed rather at a flowery and meta- 
phoric ftile than a precife and particular defcription. He alfo 
appears to have omitted the mention of a variety of fcenes that 
have always attracted the attention of every perfon of tafte, and 
even to have been unacquainted with the names of feveral of 
the moft prominent objects before him, as in p. 45, where he 
calls the remarkable mountain of Hardknott, Knott; page 76, 
where he terms the lake of Brother’s Water, Broad Water, 
&c. Xe. s. 





Art. xv. The Hiftory of Rome, frem the Foundation of the 
City by Romulus, to the Death of Marcus Antoninus. In 
three Volumes. By the Author of the Hiftory of France, in 
three Volumes OGiavo. 8vo. 1449 p. pr. 18s. in boards. 
Cadell. 1792. 


Since the appearance of Mr. Gibbon’s Hiftory of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, it has doubtlefs been 
frequently the wifh of his admirers, that the early period of 
the Roman Hiftory were executed by the fame able and 
mafterly hand. As Mr. Gibbon, however, has intimated no 
intention of this kind, a fair field lies open for the exertions of 
others. A writer, who, though he chufes to remain anony- 
mous, has acquired fome degree of reputation by his Abridge- 
ment of the Hiftory of France, in three volumes, here under- 
takes to fupply this defect by prefenting the public with a 
Hiftory of the Roman Republic, which, together with Mr. 
Gibbon’s work, may furnifh an entire and uniform courfe of 
Roman Hiftory. And though we are not able to difcover in 
this hiftorian all that diligence of refearch, or originality of 
thought for which Mr. Gibbon is juftly admired, yet in a path 
of hiftory which has already been cleared by fo many able 
pioneers, we think him (at Jeaft as far as reipects language) 
not incompetent to undertake a complete Roman Hiftory in 
ivir. Gibbon’s manner ; for he is certainly, as we have for- 
merly remarked, by no means an unfucce(sful imitator of this 
celebrated hiftorian’s ftyle. 

in this work our author profeffes to have made Hooke and 
Fergufon his principal guides, not however without occafion- 
ally confulting every French and Latin hiftorian from whom 
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he might expect to derive information. ‘The early part of the 
hiftory, particulasly that of the kings of Rome, he has com- 
prized ina {mall compais, judicioutly conceiving it to be one 
of the firft duties of an hiftorian to difcriminate the fabulous 
parts of hiftory from thofe which are entitled to credit. From 
our author’s hiftory of the kings, we fhall felect his remarks 
on the philofophical character of Numa. Vol. 1. p. 25. 

¢ When Numa afcended the Roman throne he was entertn 
into his fortieth year, andto the vigour of manhood he united the 
prudence of age. The fyitem of adminiftration which he adopted, 
accorded with the blamelefs tenor of his private life: he ftudied 
to eradicate the evils which fprung from civil difcord and mili- 
rary violence: and his gentler influence fufpended, though it 
could not extincuifh, the turbulent ambition of his people. To 
the reader who is only delighted with the tumult of battle, his 
reign will indeed afford but little entertainment ; but to the phi- 
lotophic mind it offers a grateful and guiltlefs repait, unallayed 
by dark intrigue, and unpolluted by bloody diffention. 

¢ The filent hours of Numa had been devoted to refleétion ; 
and he frequently withdrew trom fociety to indulge his medita 
tions amidit the deep recefles of his native woods. An ignorant 
and fuperititious age converted his love of folitude into a mytfte- 
rious communication with fome protecting deity : though the in- 
teerity of the fage may be impeached in countenancing the fice 
tion, yet the pious fraud of the monarch may be palliated if not 
vindicated ; and policy will pardon that deceit which was.exer- 
cifed to retorm the manners, and to reitrain the paffions of 3 
lawlefs and barbarous people. 

‘ The laws and torms of religious worfhip, which were the 
refult of the contemplative mind of Numa, and which were 
afcribed to his no¢turnal converfe with the nymph Egeria, have 
been preferved by the accurate pen of Plutarch. Though the 
fagacity of the Sabine philofopher is fuppofed to have pierced 
the thin veil of Polytheiim, and to have acknowledged one God 
fole and omnipotent, yet the prudence of the monarch was f{atis- 
fied with introducing order and decency among thofe ceremonies 
which he was not permitted to abolith, and with checking the 
growth of thofe errors which he was not capable of eradicating. 
The bloody facrifices which had ftained the reign of Romulus 
were fufpended ; and during the peaceful adminiitration of Numa, 
the deity was propitiated by the more innocent oblations of bread 
and meal, of wine and milk. A ferocious people were taught to 
refpect the lives and fufferings even of the brute creation ; and 
the iimilar fyfiem framed by Rene and by Pythagoras, have in- 
duced many to believe that the former derived his precepts from 
the ingenuity of the latter. But this opinion ts combated b 
the concurnng authonues of Livy, Dionyfius, and Plutarch 3 
and 1 is now unanimoutly agreed, that the Grecian fage flourithed 
not till a confiderable period atter the deceafe of the Sabine. 

* The diicerpment of Numa had regarded. with contempt the 
weak idolatry of thofe who bowed before the workmanfhip of 
their own hands, The jmages of brafs and marble, which were 
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produced by the glowin; genius, and were fondly cherifhed by 
the lively imagination of the Greeks, were profcribed by the 
more fevere judgment of the Sabine philofopher ; and all repre 
{entations of the gods were, for above one hundred and fixty 
years, feduloufly excluded from the temples of the Romans.’ 

“ The ftudied and artificial ftyle with which the preceding 
paflage is written, is preferved with a great degree of unifor- 
mity through the whole work, except where the author bor- 
rows the more fimple phrafeology of Hooke. 

The learned reader will perceive in the following extra& 
how much of the effect of Livy’s interefting narrative of 
Hannibal’s march over the Alps is loft, by fubftituting general 
in the room of particular defcription. Vol. 1. p. 387. 

‘ Ir was towards the clofe of autumn that he began to afcend 
thofe barren mountains which are eternally covered with fnow. 
His fteps were purfued by famine, and his march was interrupted- 
by the inclemency of the elements, or expofed to the inceffant 
affaults of a fierce and imtrattable race, whofe long fhaggy hair 
and favage drefs imprefled the beholders with terror and altonifh- 
ment. Hundreds were daily crufhed by the fragments of rocks 
which the barbarians rolled upon their heads ; hundreds, betrayed 
by the flippery furface of the ice, tumbled head-long into vatt 
and unfathomable precipices ; while the numbers that perifhed 
by cold and hunger, exceeded thofe that fell the vidtims to the 
fury of man. Nine days their painful toils had been continued, 
when on the tenth their fainting fpirits were revived by the pro- 
fpect of the fertile fields and flourifhing cities of Italy. From 
the fummit of the Alps Hannibal difplayed to his troops the 
luxuriant plenty of the plains beneath, the rich rewards of their 
labours. ‘Two days were affigned to recruit their cxhauited 
jtrength ; and on the third the fignal for their departure was 
given. In their defcent they experienced a repetition of the 
fame diftreffes and the fame loffes. But the genius and con- 
ftancy of their leader triumphed at length over every obftacle : 
on the fifteenth day from firft entering the paffes of the Alps, 
his way-worn followers repofed amidft the abundance of the In. 
fubrian plains. Their emaciated figures proclaimed the hardfhips 
they had endured; and of the vigorous and numerous army 
which had traverfed the Pyrenean mountains, only twenty-fix 
thoufand meagre veterans efcaped from difeafe, from famine and 
the {word, to reap in Italy the harvelt of their adventurous valour 
and itubborn toils.” 

We fhall add one further fpecimen of the author’s talents 
for hiftorical painting, in his relation of the death of Pompey. 
Vol. 11. p. 361. 

‘ While Cefar affiduoufly improved the moments of victory, 
the unhappy Pompey prefled with trembling fpeed his difgrace- 
ful fight. From the difaftrous field, which had for ever over- 
whelmed his fame and fortune, ‘he had retired to his tent to mee 
ditate on the dangers of his firuation: as he fat penfive and loft 
in thought, he was rouzed by the intelligence that the banners 
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of Cexfar were already difplayed in his camp: he exchanged the 
purple of the gencral for a habit more fuitable to his condition ; 
and mounting his horfe, fwiftly fled by the sare gate. The 
humble cottage of a fifherman received the illuttrious fugitive ; 
who, after a fhort and broken flumber, embarked with a few 
faithful attendants, and fteered for Lefbos. On that ifland, fecure 
from the din of war, his blamelefs confort had fixed her refidence; 
and Cornelia firtt learned from the prefence of her hufband his 
and her own misfortunes: fhe afcended the fhip, the partner of 
his flicht and affliction ; and Pompey, after touching at the coafts 
of Cilicia and Cyprus, directed his anxious courfe to the fhores 
of Egypt. 

‘ The influence of Pompey, and the arms of Gabinius, had 
reftored the feeptre of Egypt to Ptolomy Auletes: on his death 
it had paffed ro the hand of his fon; but the breaft of the new 
monarch was difturbed by the pretenfions of his fifter Cleopatra, 
who by the will of her fatver was to fhare the bed and crown of 
her brother: his feeble youth was directed by his general Achile 
las, his tutor Theodotus, and the eunuch hotinus ; and their 
guilty fouls were alarmed by the approach of a hero who might 
erect himfelf into the arbiter of the affairs of Egypt. The double 
claims of gratitude and hofpitality would indeed be violated by 
the murder of Pompey ; but the bloody deed would fecure their 
ewn power, and, it was expected, would conciliate the favour of 
Cwlar; and the execution of the crime was entrufled to Septi+ 
mius, a Roman deferter, whom his employers were affured would 
never be diverted from his purpofe by any confideration of fear 
or remorice 

* A {mall bark was difpatched to receive the deftined victim ; 
and as Pompey, after embracing Cornelia, entered the veffel, ac- 
companied by his freed-man Philip, his prefaging foul recalled 
the lines of Sophocles, ** That he who trufts his freedom to @ 
tyrant, becomes from that inftant a flave.”” His apprehenfions 
were increafed by the gloomy filence of Septimius and his com- 
panions; yet a gleam of hope darted on his mind as he beheld 
the fhore lined with the royal guards, and honoured by the pre~ 
fence ot the king himfelf. A moment difpelled the pleafing ilu- 
fion ; as he rofe on the arm of his freed-man Philip, to quit the 
bark, his back was pierced by the dagger of Septimus. Senfible 
that reulance was vain, he only endeavoured to preferve in his 
a moments that decency which had diftinguifhed him through 
lite; and covering his head with his robe, without uttering a 
word, he funk beneath the repeated ftrokes of his treacherous 
aflaiins. His tate was the fignal of flight to his friends ; the 

tati »t Cornelia were interrupted by her fears ; and the 
Komen |juadron, incapable of avenging the crime they deplored, 
1attened to quit the guilty and inaufpicious coat. 

Thus perithed, by the weak and twiched maxims of the mi- 
nifers of Prolomy, and in the fifty-cighth year of his age, 
Pompey the Great. His head was feparated from his body by 
: rderers, which was neghgently or infultingly left on the 
barren ttrand ; and the left rites were S dmtintilered be the fidehty 
of jus treed-man Philip. As hé wandered along the fhore in 
fearch 
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fearch of materials to compofe the flender pile, he was addreffed 
by an aged foldicr who had tought and conquered beneath the 
aufpices of Pompey. «¢ Who art thou,”’ exclaimed he, * whe 
art making theie preparations for the funeral ot Pompey the 
Great ?”? ** I am his freed-man Philip.” ‘* Thou fhalt not,” 

replied the gencrous veteran, ** have all the honour to thyfelf 
let me partake the facred and grateful care; it will pleafe me, 
amid& the miferies of exile, to have touched the body, and 
aflited at the funeral, of the greateft and noblett foldier Rome 
ever produced.” By shake labours an humble monument arofe ; . 
and the infcription, ‘* How poor a tomb covers the man who 
had fo many temples erected to his glory,”’ might admonifh the 
reader of the infiability of fortune, or remind him of the ingra 
titude of mankind.’ 

This !aft fentence is one, among innumerable inftances, 
which occur in this work, of fo clofe an imitation of Mr. Gib- 
bon’s phrafeology, and method of conftructing his periods, as 
to expofe the author, not without {ome reafon, to cenfure, as a 
fervile copyift. : 

Mr. Gibbon has, unqueftionably, as an hiftorian, many 
excellencies ; but he has alfo many faults ; and thofe which 
refpect ftyle, as they chiefly confift in deviations from eafe and 
fimplicity, ought to be fcrupuloufly avoided in hiitories which 
are intended for the ufe of young perfons, who before their 
taite is refined or corrupted, are always beit pleafed with plain 
narrative, for this obvious reafon, that it is moft eafily on 
{tood. Hooke’s Roman Hiftory, with all its defects, will, 
have no doubt, be always preferred by young readers to i. 
writings of Gibbon, or of any of his moft fuccefsful imitators. 

D. M. 





Art. xvi. An entire and complete Hifiory, Political and Per- 
Jonal, of the Boroughs of Great Britain; together with the 
Cingue Ports. To which is prefixes d,an original Sketch of Caon- 
fiitutional Rights, from the earliefi Period to the prefent Time, 
&c. &c. Vols. Il and HI. Price of the 3 Vols. 11. 1s. in 
Boards. Riley. 1792. 


We have already paid particular attention to the 1ft volume 
of this work (fee Analytical Review, Vol. XII. p. 374.) and 
we fhall now proceed to confider the remainder of a publication, 
which, whether we reflect on the fubject, or the manner in 
which it is treated, cannot fail at the preient moment to awaken 
the attention of the public. 

Colchefter. This borough has acquired great celebrity in the 
annals of controverfy and corruption ; and the relation of the 
arts praétifed there, would, according to our author, calh up a 
vlufh ‘ even on the face of political profligacy.’ 

It is nota little remarkable that Medirs. Fordyce, Mayre 
and Potter, all appeared in the lift of bankrupts, foon after their 
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unfuccefsful attempts to reprefent this place in Parliament ; and 
it is fuppofed, that the ruinous,expences of their refpective 
elections, contributed in no fmall degree to their misfortunes, 

Harwich. Political character. “This was formerly a Trea. 
fury borough, and numbered among thofe entirely under the in- 
fluence of government; but a certain celebrated furveyor-ge- 
neral, ‘ of parliamentary notoriety,’ managed with fo much 
dexterity, as to fecure that patronage in his own perfon, which 
he had before exercifed officially. 

Number of voters, 32.—Returning officer, the mayor.— 
Patron, John Robinfon, Efq. 

¢ Penfion.—In the penfion lift of Charles II. it appeared, 
that Thomas King, Efg. member for Harwich, had a penfion 
of sol. a feffion, betides meat, drink, and now and then a {uit of 
clothes !” 

Port/mouth. The elective franchifes of this town, which, on 
account of its fortifications, has been often ftiled the ¢ Key of 
the kingdom,” are confined to a mayor, recorder, 12 aldermen, 
and an indefinite number of burgeffes. 

Number of voters, 110.—Patron, fir John Carter. 

Stockbridge. Right of election is in the inhabitants, houfe- 
keepers paying {cot and lot. 

Mode of bribing the voters. ‘ The bailiff, who is generally 
an inn-keeper, or one dependent upon an inn-keeper, is the 
returning officer at elections; for it is faid that the inn-keeper, 
in order to have an opportunity of receiving bribes upon thefe 
occafions, without being liable to the penalty, has frequently 
procured one of his own oftlers to be elected bailiff, and has 
himfelf carried the mace before him.’ 

Sir Richard Steele, who reprefented this borough in the reign 
of queen Anne, carried his election againft a powerful oppoii- 
tion by the merry expedient of fticking a large apple full of 
guine as, and declaring that it fhould be the prize of that man, 
whofe wife fhould firit be brought to bed, after that day nine 
months. 

Number of voters, 57. 

Chrichurch. Right of eleétion—in the inhabitants, houfe- 
holders, paying fcot and lot, * but at prefent aflumed and exer 
cifed by the corporation exclufively.’ 

Number of voters, 24.— Patrons, lord Malmefbury and 

ycOr ge Role, Ef. 

Yarmouth, Ife of Wight. Political chara&ter. It contains 
about So houfes, cottages included; the right of election is in 
the capital and free bur; geffes. 

We are here told, that the 4 members for Newport and Yar- 
mouth are returned by two pertons only ; and the two members 
for Newton, in the fame ifland, iby four pertons ; thus fix mem- 
bers are chofen by fix electors ! 


5 Winchefter. 
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Winchefter. Number of voters, 60.—Patrons, duchefs of 
Chandos and Henry Penton, efq. 

Political anecdote from’ a penfion lift of Charles II. ‘Sir 
Robert Holmes, member for Winchefter, firft an Irith livery- 
boy, then a highway-man, now bathaw of the Ifle of Wight, 
got, in boons and by rapin, 10¢,000]. The curfed beginner of 
the two Dutch wars.’ ' 

Andover. Political chara&ter. The exclufive privilege of 
election has been afllumed by the corporation, notwithitanding 
there are fix hundred houfes in the borough. 

Number of voters, 24.—Patrons, earl of Portimouth and 
Jofhua lremonger, efq. 

Whitechurch. Political character. * This borough is the 
joint property of lord vifcount Sydney and lord vifcount 
Middleton, of the kingdom of Ireland ; the freeholds which give 
the right of voting, being conveyed by thofe noblemen to their 
re{pective friends, for the purpofe of performing the ceremonies 
of an election. ‘The number of freeholds are about 70, but the 
actual number of ele€&tors cannot be faid to be more than two,’ 

Weolley. Number of voters, about 45.—Patron, marquis 
of Bath. 

Anecdote from a penfion lift, publifhed in the reign of 
Charles II. ¢ Sir Thomas Williams, king’s chemift (and a 
member forWeobley,) has got 40,000l.by making provocatives!’ 

Rechefter. This city, owing to its vicinity to Chatham, js in 
2 confiderable degree under the influence of the admiralty ; and 
it has always been cuftomary to compliment that board with the 
nomination of one of its members. 

Queenbcrough. Political charaéter. — This has been ver 
juitly confidered, for many reafons, a government borough, for 
although there have been many contetted elections, there is no 
initance, fince 1727, of any member being returned in oppofition 
to adminiftration. The fyftematic application of the patronage 
of the Board of Ordnance to the purpofes of acquiring an in- 
fluence in this borcugh, has been attended, we are told, with the 
progrefiive increafe of the ordnance eftablifhment on the 
Thames and Medway. . 

Number of voters, 1313; of thefe 23 hold places under 
ordance, and 11 under the admiralty; 7 are officers in the navy, 
1 in the artillery, and 14 or 1§ are ordnance labourers on the 
gun-wharfs at Sheernefs and Purfleet.—Patrons, Ordnance and 
Admiralty ! 

Clitheroe. Number of voters, 42.—Patrons, Thomas Lifter, 
efg. and Afheton Curzon, efq. 

Newton. Political character. The right of election in this 
borough is in the fteward of the lord of the manor, and the 
bailiff and burgeffles who derive their privileges from prefcrip- 


tion, 
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Number of voters, 36.—Patron, Thomas Peter Legh, efg, 
lord of the manor. 

Great Grimfby. Number of voters, 75. Patron, Charles 
Anderfon Pelham, efq. 

Thetford. Political character. ‘The right of election being 
in the corporation, this feleét junto, like all others whom ac- 
cident or intrigue have invefted with power of delegating re. 
pre(entatives, is under the control of a patron. 

Number of voters, 31.—Patron, the duke of Grafton. 

Caftle Rifing. Political character. The burgeiles were 
formerly about fifty in number, but it has been lately found 
convenient to reduce their number to two only. 

Patrons, countefs of Suffolk, and earl of Orford. 

Berwick upon Tweed. Political anecdote. The non-refident 
freemen of this borough, living in London, being put on board 
two veflels inthe Thames, immediately previous to the election 
of 1768, in order to be conveyed to Berwick by water, Mr. 
‘Taylor, one of the candidates in oppofition, covenanted with the 
naval commander of this election cargo for the fum of 400]. to 
land the freemen in Norway. ‘This was accordingly aecom- 
plifhed, and Mr. Taylor and lord Delaval took pofleffion of 
their feats without any farther expence. 

Brackley. ‘This is one of the many boroughs entirely fub- 
fervient to ariftocratic greatnefs. 

Number of voters, 33.—Patron, duke of Bridgewater. 

Fligham Ferrers. ‘This town, which fends but one member 
to parliament, is under the fole influence, and at the entire 
difpofal of earl Fitzwilliam. 

The number of voters does not exceed 84. 

Wcodjtock. ‘This place is adjoining to the park wall of Blen- 
heim, and notoriouflly under the influence of the duke of Marl- 
borough. 

Banbury. ‘The right of voting in this populous town is con- 
&ined to a mayor, fix aldermen, and 12 burgeffes. 

Number of voters, 19.—Patron, earl of Guilford. 

Bijbop’s Cafile. Political charaéter. This borough, like 
Wenlock in the fame county, is entirely under the direction 
ef its titled proprietor. 

Number ot voters, about §$0.—Patron, lord Clive. 

Bate. This, which is one of the moft elegant and populous 
éit.cs in the kingdom, fends two members to parhament, by the 
exclunve election of the mayor, aldermen, and commoncouncil- 
men ony; in all, thirty-two-perfons! 

Patrons, marquis of Bath and earl Camden. 

Minehead. Number of voters, 160.—Patron, John Fownes 
Luttre!, eic. 

i he greater part of this borough having been lately deftroyed 
by hire, the number of clectors muft be very confiderab 
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Iichefer. Political character. ‘ This borough lately came 
under the patronage of John Harcourt, efq. of this place, one 
of its prefent members, by the purchafe of a majority of its 
houfes, which, we underftand, has been fince dilpofed of to 
Mr. Troward, the attorney of Norfolk-{treet.’ 

Milborne Port. The eleétive franchifes of this borough are 
attached to the poffeffion of nine parcels of burgage-lands, which 
are the fole property of William Coles Medlycott, efq. and 
Edward Walter, efq. 

Dunwich. ‘This town, which was formerly the moft con- 
fiderable in the county of. Suffolk, and the fee of a bithop, is 
now reduced to a mean village confifting of about thirty houfes. 

Number of voters, about 14.—Patrons, fir Jofhua Vanneck 
and Mr. Barne. 

Orford. * ‘The corporation of this borough confifts of a 
mayor, recorder, eight port men, and 12 capital burgeffes, in all 
twenty-two, in whom the election is vefted. “The number is 
feldom complete, there being fcarcely ever more than 10 or 12, 
who are chiefly compofed of the fons and relations of the earl 
of Hertford. The conftituent and reprefentative bodies, being 
made up of this nobleman’s family, the ufual mode of canvafling 
is laid afide, and the election made up among themfelves with- 
out trouble or expence.’ 

Aldborough, Number of voters, about 35. 

Patron, P. C Crefpigny, efq. 

St. Edmundjbury. Right of election, in the alderman, bur- 
gefles, and common council men. 

Number of voters, 37.—Patron, duke of Grafton. 

Bletchingly. Number of voters—the burgage-holds, which 
are g0, are all the property of one individual. 

Patron, fir Robert Clayton. 

Guilford. Number of voters, about 120.—Patrons, lords 
Onflow and Grantley. 

Gatton. This borough, which at prefent confifts of no more 
than two houfes, was once the property of the unfortunate fir 
George Colebrooke, and, at the time of his failure, was actu- 
ally fold by the affignees under his commiffion to lord 
Newhaven, who afterwards difpofed of it to Meflis. Percy and 
Graham. After pafling through a variety of hands, it now be- 
longs to William Currie and Robert Ladbrooke, efqs. 

‘In this inftance the conftituent and reprefentative body, who 
are the fame in number, may alfo poilibly be the fame perfons, as 
they would have the power to elect cach other. . This, among 
many others, is a ftriking inftance of the prefent fallacious and 
inadequate ftate of the reprefentation, and fhews the indifpenfable 
hecefity ot applying fome immediate remedy to an evil of fuch an 
‘normous magnitude, : 

eturning officer, the conftable appointed at the court leet of 
the two proprietors. Number of voters, 2. 

N 2° Haflemere 
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Liaflemere. The freeholds, which here conftitute the right 
of voting in this place, were purchafed by Mr. Chandler an ag. 


torney of Guilford, who ‘afterwards fold them to the earl of 
Lonidale the preient proprietor of this borough. 

Horjham. Right of ‘cleétion, exclufively in the burgage. 
holders. 

Number of voters, 25.—Patrons, duke of Norfolk and lady 
vilcountefs Irvine. 

Midhur/?. ‘Vhis is a borough which has the privilege of 
fending met! nbers to p arhiat ment, -althoug h there is not a tingle 
houte itanding within the limits of it. ‘he right of election is 
19 120 bur rgay avee- -hold Gs ’ the ! ituatio not w hich 1S dittinetly marked 
at prefent by the pofition of a large ftone upon each of them. 
Thefe burgage-holds were fold by the truitees of lord vifcount 
Montagu, tot forty thouifand guineas to the earl of Egremont, 
whofe brothers were returned ror this borough ai the lait general 

‘lection. 

How can thefe gentlemen (fays our author) be calle d repre. 
fentatives, when there 1s not jo much as one folita wy ndividual 
exiting within the precincts of the place, to make a conttituent 
body? It the voice ot the nation 1s only to be heard in the 
Houfe of Commons, how can that pofibly happen, re it be 
its real reprefentatives? “And whether we are coverned gore 
ro our inclinations, or by perfons to whom we have given no fuc 
commifhon, we are equally an enilaved people. The above in- 
flance 1s a fufhcient conviction of the mockery of ou! reprefentae 
tion, and ot the want of fome mmmediate radical cure for fo great 
an Vil. 

Shoreham. A club under the denomination of the * Chril- 
tian Society,’ rendered this place conipicuous in the annals of 
corruption. The disfranchilement of $1 rreemen, and the ex- 
tenfion of the right of voting to about 1200 freeholders of the 
rape Of Bramber, has banithed venality trom, and reftored im- 
ch pendence to this b orough. 

Bramier. ‘This place confifts of fix and thirty miferable 
cottages, which aniwer to the number of votes. 

Patrons, duke of Rutland and fir Henry Gough Calthorpe, 
oart. 

Steyning. This joins Eramber, and with it conftitutes @ 
jtreet, which, as we are told, is not more than two-thirds as 
large as Fetter-lane, London ; neverthelefs they conftitute two 
boroughs, and fend four F members to parliament. 

Number of voters, about 100.—Patrons, duke of Norfplk 
and fir core Hom paepiy 

i Grinflead. Number of voters, 36.—Patron, duke of 
ee: 

Appleby. Number of voters, nominally about 100 burgage- 
holders ; really 2. : 

Patrons, earls of Thanet and Lonfilale. 


Wilton. 
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Weilicn. Number of voters, 24.—Patron, earl of Pembroke. 
Dewnton. Number of voters, from 20 to So, at the will of 
the proprietors. — Patrons, earl of Radnor and Robert 
Shaft eS. C36. 
Heyt:fbury. Number of voters, §0 burgage-holders. ~ 
Patrons, duke of Marlborough and P. W. A. “AC ourt, elq. 
he dbury. Number of voters, 24.—Patron, E. of Abingdon. 
. Number of voters, 24.—Patron, marquis of Lanfdown. 
Malm ury. Number of voters, 13.—Patron, Dr. Wilkins, 
receiver-general for the county. 
Ludger jball. Number of voters, about 70.—Patron, lord 


uf 9 1 
vyilcount sydaney. 


gh Sarum. © This borough, with the affiftance of Mid- 
hurft, fends four members to parliament, although there 1s not 
a fingle your {ftanding, nor perfon living within the lymits of 
either, to be reprefented.’ 

Number of voters, nominally 7 but really one. — Patron, 
lord Came!ford. 

Marlborough. Number of voters, 3. — Patron, earl of 
Aylefbury. 


Droitwich, Number of voters, 14.—Patrons, lord Foley 
and fir Edward Winnington, 

Sewdley. Number of voters, 14.—Patron, lord Weftcote. 

Thir/k. Number of voters, 30.—Patron, fir T. Frankland. 

Welch Boroughs. ‘The boroughs of Beaumaris, Radnor and 
Montgomery, can alone be faid to be under-abfolute control. 

Cingue Ports. Such was formerly the corruption, venality 

and proflig racy of the Cinque Ports; and fuch the arrogance of 
the lord wardens, that they formerly afilumed to themfelves the 
right of nominating one and fometimes both of the reprefenta- 
tives of each borou: gh-town within their jurifdiction, as a 
matter of courfe. Their influence is ftill paramount in many, 
and con{picuoufly prevalent in all. 

Roy al Burghs of Scotland. ‘Vhe number of voters in feveral 
counties in Scotland, i is not greater than in many of the rotten 
boroughs of England, and as to the diftricts of boroughs that 
fend members to p: eis iment, the corporations only have votes, 
to the utter exclulion of the freeholders. 

We have been induced, partly from the nature of the prefent 
wets and partly from the critical period at which it has been 
publifhed, to extend this article to a greater length than we at 
firft intended. 

The praite of induftry, attention, and, as far as we are able 
to judge, of correctnefs, is aifuredly F ms to the author, who 
feems to be emi inently qualified for the tafk he has aflumed, and 
who, from his own perfonal acquaintance with many of the 
boroughs, ; and thofe of the Cinque Ports in particular, has been 
enabled to enter into all the minutiz of political corruption. 
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At a moment when the fpirit of reformation has gone 

the prefent publication will, no doubt, be read with avidity, and 
we venture to add with inftruction, for in it the true patriot 
will learn to beware of the interefted efforts of thofe who now 
pofiefs, as well as thofe who at prefent afpire to power, while 
the hardieft partifan of defpotifm will be taught to bluth at that 
profligate corruption, which at one and the fame time difgraces 
the legiflature, and debafes the people. 





Art. xvit. The Life of Mrs. Gooch. Written by herfelf, and 
dedicated to the Public. 3 vols. 12mo0. about 500 pages, 
pr. 10s. 6d. fewed. Kearfley. 1792. 


Tue three fmall volumes before us contain the particulars 
of, and an apology for, the life of a celebrated and unfortunate 
female. * This work is faid to be the offspring of folitude and 
reflection, and we are well aware that many painful fenfations 
muft have been awakened, and a variety of unpleafing ideas 
ealled forth during its compofition. : 

We fhall not enter into the detail of a life, variegated with 
« ingratitude, ill treatment, and fraud ;” or repeat the com- 
plaints of a perfon, * whofe contftitution is ruined, whofe peace 
of mind deftroyed,’ and who is * encompafled with debts ;’ 
far lefs are we inclined to comment upon thofe paflages, in 
which the honour of a hufband, the fondnefs of a mother, and 
the affection of a family are called in queftion. 

The following quotation, in‘ which we behold Mrs. G. 
committed to and relieved from a prifon in the city of Lifle, 
will afford not only an adequate idea of the prefent publication, 
but of the misfortunes of the heroine, 

* I was in a weak and languid fate when I was arrefted by all 
my creditors combined together, and conduéted to the jail whofe 
leaft horror was indeed its name!—lIt is impoffible to deferibe, 
nay it is impothble to conceive, what I fuffered there. —TI was in 
every refpect treated (except that I did not wear chains) as a 
criminal ; and I am convinced that every felon in Newgate meets 
with indulgences that I did not: they are permitted to fee their 
friends ; and even this was a liberty denied to me. . Mr. Walpole, 
(brother to Mrs. Watkins, who refided at Lifle) with extrcine dif_- 
culty, once obtained permiffion to go into the jailor’s room to fee 
me. I told him in Englifh (which they did not underftand) that 
1 withed him to look at my apartment. He began to afcend with 
me the wretched itair-cafe that led to it, but was fuddenly re- 
ear by thefe euardians of hell, and defired to return. He 
aw however enough to convince him of the horrible fituation I 
Was 1. ' 


, I had no fire place; no bed but on the floor, which was 
pared with rough ftone ; in fhort, the horrors I underwent in the 


prion r Lifle ought to cry aloud for vengeance in any Chriflian 
Couniry - 
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‘ { here pawned my other watch.—Madame Plaquet had taken 
the duplicate of the former, together with two trunks, and all 
my property that was in her houfe; not one article of which has 
been ever returned me. 

¢ A young and beautiful French woman was brought in a pri- 
foner for four guineas. The jailor defired I would let her tleep 
jn my room on another bed prepared for her. I readily accepted 
the propofal ; but found her fo very ill, and fo much affected 
with her fituation, that pity pleaded her caufe in my breait, and 
1 refolved if poflible to releafe her. 

‘ | fent for her creditor, and propofed his taking my note of 
hand for the debt, which he agreed to, and I felt more happi- 
nefs in thus liberating her, than 1 could poffibly have done in: 
her fociety, although by voluntarily lofing it I facrificed the 
only poflible comfort I could have, that of converfing with one 
human being. 

‘ | had not a profpeé&t nor a hope of deliverance—my future 
flate was enveloped in a thick cloud, through. which my eyes 
could mot penetrate, and I felt that ic mutt difperfe greatly. in- 
deed before any gleam of funfhine could intervene !—Not one of 
the many Englifh refiding at Lifle (excepting Mr. Walpole) had 
the charity either to call or fend to me. I could not have treated 
my worlt enemy fo, had I known one in that fituation. I never 
went down flairs but to afk for what was neceflary ; indeed -I 
was locked up every afternoon at five, and my door was not 
opened till ten the next morning. 

‘ I went one morning to {peak to the jailor, and was peeping 
through the bars of two iron doors which feparated me from 
him, as he was ftanding at the door of the ee, A perfon 
who had the appearance of a merchant was {peaking to him, and 
inquiring for a prifoner. He looked at me with a fort of ema- 
tion, and afked me haftily.if I was one. Itold him that 1 was 
detained there for three hundred pounds without fairly owing 
onc. He afked me fome queftions, and our converfation ended 
by forgetting the bufinefs that had brought him. He went away 
and told me, as that was the cafe, if fitry louis d’ors would ex- 
tricate me, I fhould have them by three o’clock the fame day. 

* At three o’clock Monf. Grandel came. He told me that he 
had been employed, fince he faw me, in calling on my creditors, 
and had not found any of them inexorable: he offered to diitri- 
bute a certain fum of money among them, gener me fufficient 
to return to England. To this I joyfully confented. He re- 
turned with a coach in the evening, and delivered me from a 
refidence that was even too bad for the moft hardened criminal.’ 

he prefent biographical fketch, we are told, has been fug- 
gefted and enforced by neceffity ; this circumftance muft dif- 
arm both moral and literary criticifm of their feverity, it in- 
deed inclines us moft cordially and fervently to with, that the 
unhappy female, who is the fubject of thefe memoirs, and 
who feems to be well aware of the impropriety of her former 
conduct, may be extricated from the labyrinth of her difficul- 
| N 4 | ties, 
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ties, and enabled in retirement to endeavour to obtain that 
peace and tranquillity which, if they do not actually conftitute, 
are at leaft the fubftitutes for happinefs. | 





Art. xvill. Elemens de [ Art de la Teinture, Se. Elements of 
the Art of Dyeing. By Mr. Berthollet, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Paris.: 1791. 

Tis work is divided into two parts. The firft part, which 
treats of dyeing in general, contains three fections, and each of 
thefe feétions is divided into chapters. ‘The fecond part, which 
treats of the procefles in dyeing, contains fix feétions, which 
are fubdivided alfo into chapters. In the firft volume, the fub- 
ject of the firft feétion is, the general properties of colourin 
fubftances, on which there are tix chapters, viz. Of colouring 
parts and their affinities.—Of mordants.—Of the action of 
different fubftances, and particularly of that of air and light 
upon colours.—Of the yellow colour produced in animal fub- 
ftances by the nitrous acid, and the oxigenated marine acid.— 
Of aftringents in general, and particularly of the gall-nut.— 
A recapitulation of the theory delivered in this fection. The 
fecond fedion contains four chapters, viz. Of the diftin- 
guifhing diftferences between wool, filk, cotton, and line, 
and of the operations to render them proper, or to prepare 
them for being dyed.—Of the workfhops and manipulations 
in the art of dyeing. —Of combuftibles.—Of the means of de- 
termining the goodnefs of a colour. The third feétion is di- 
vided into twelve chapters, viz. Of acids; vitriolic, nitrous, 
marine, oxigenated marine, agua regia, tartareous.—Of alum. 
—Of vitriol of iron.—Of vitriol of copper.—Of vitriol of 
zinc. —Of verdigris.—Of fugar of lead. —Of fixed alkalis. 
Of foap.—Of fulphur.—Of arfenic.—Of waters. In thefe- 
cond volume, the firft fection treats of black colours, on 
which there are three chapters, viz. On the proceffes for dye- 
ing black. —Obfervations on the proceties of dyeing black.— 
Of gray colour. The fecond fection treats of blue colours, 
in five chapters, viz. Of indigo.—Of the pajfel (ifatis tint- 
toria) and the voudde (1/atis lufitanica).—Of dyeing by indigo and 
the pajfel.—Of the Saxon, blue.—Of dyeing blue with Pruffian 
blue. Section the third treats of red colours, in eleven chap- 
ters, viz. On madder.—Of the procefles of dyeing with mad- 
der.—Of cochineal.—Of dyeing fcarlet.—Of dyeing crimfon. 
Of kermes.—Of gum lac.—Of litmus.—Of the carthamus 
tinlerius.—OFf Brahl wood.—Of logwood. The fourth fec- 
tion on yellow, is divided into four chapters, viz. Of the re- 


Jeda lutecla, or woad.—Of the yellow wood.—Of the bixa orel- 


lana, or recou.—Of the ferratula tindloria, or farrette, and of 
many other ingredients proper for dyeing yellow. The fifth 
fe ion 
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feétion is on the fawn colour (fauve), which is treated in two 
chapters, namely, Of the green bark oi the nut, and of fumach, 
and fome other fubftances proper to produce a fawn colour. 
The fixth and laft fection is on compound colours, on which 
there are four chapters, viz. Of the mixture of blue and yel- 
low, or green.—Of the mixture of red and blue. —Of the 
mixture of red and yellow.—Of the colours which refult from 
the mixture of black with other colours, and browns. 

As at this period the new fyftem of chemiftry is pretty well 
eftablifhed ; as the author of thefe volumes is one of the moft 
enlightened philofophers who have adopted it; and as he has 
applied himfelf more than any of them to the advancement of 
arts by the means of chemical knowledge ; the public will be 
much difappointed if they do not find in this work the fubject 
of dyeing explained.on better principles, and the practice of it 
improved. We have-fincere pleafure in faying, that there are, 
we think, few who cultivate the knowledge of this art who 
will not be much gratified by reading Mr. Berthollet’s work. 

In the introduction, which contains forty-eight pages, we 
have the origin of the art of dyeing traced, and a general hif- 
tory of its progrefs and ftate at different times in different 
places. It is of the moft remote antiquity in perhaps every 
fociety of men. The admiration of colours among favages 
and barbarians, is evident from their painting the fkin; from 
the ornaments of their drefs being fubitances that have vivid 
colours, fuch as feathers, brilliant ftones, fhells, &. The 
Egyptians, Hebrews, Gauls, Greeks, Romans anciently, as 
well as the favages and barbarians of the new worlds, dif- 
covered by the moderns, ornamented thetr bodies with 
various paints and fubftances of glaring colours. Some of 
thefe difcovered the art of colouring various fubftances ; the 
Egyptians and Tyrians efpecially had this knowledges The 
art of dyeing cloth was imported into Grecce from India, : 
after the conquefts of Alexander. ‘The application of the 
principles of natural philofophy and chemiftry to all the arts, 
and the defcription of them, was, however, only firft attempted 
by the Academy of Sciences of Paris; the execution of which 
project is contained in their Encyclopedia. One of the dyes 
of the ancients is now unknown and unequalled, that is their 
purple. To dye this colour, the Tyrians ufed a juice ob- 
tained from two {fpecies of fhell-fifh ; one was called the pur- 
ple, the other was a buccinum. In the time of Auguftus, -a 
pound of ‘Tyrian purple cloth fold for afum equal to 790 livres, 
or about 29 pounds iterling. At laft the Roman emperors re- 
ferved the ufe of purple cloth for themfelves only ; and others 
who prefumed to wear it were punifhed with death. This ty- 
rannical punifhment no doubt occafioned the art of dyeing this 
Colour to be loft firft in the weft of Europe, but not till _ 
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later in the eaft; for it flourifhed there as late as the eleventh 
century. The coceus, or kermes, furnifhed another colour, viz, 
fearlet, fcarcely lefs valuable than the purple. Soap was not 
known to the ancients, and this gives the moderns a decifive 
advantage. Dyeing fcarlet with cochineal, the moft fignal dif. 
covery of the moderns, was learned from the Mexicans by the 
Spaniards i in 1523. Bealil-weod, lor wood, rocou, have been im- 
ported by the moderns from America. ‘The folutions of alum, 
now fo much ufed, have improved greatly the colours of the 
ancients. Indigo was probably ufed in India, but notin Eu- 
rope till the fixteenth century. The encouragement given 
to artiits, who had languifhed during the tempeftuous mi- 
niftry of Richlieu and Mazarin (fous les miniftéres orageux 
de Richlieu et de Mazarin) is noticed. The writings on dye- 
ing by Dufay, Hellot, Macquer, and the French Academy, are 
mentioned ; to which might have been added thofe of Scheffer 
and Bergman. Mr. B. concludes the introduction with obferv- 
ing, that he has * endeavoured to place himfelf between natural 
philofophers and artitts. [| have, in the firit place, prefented to 
the former the points of contact between the phenomena which 
the art of dye? ng _prefents, thofe which we obferve in nature, 
and the principles that they have eftablifhed by their difcoveries. 
i have endeavoured to refer al] the combinations Aart presse in the 
formation of colours to the laws of affinity; and all the changes, 
all the alterations which the colouring molecules undergo, to 
the principles of the combination formed. 1 only diftinguith 
here two ethects of affinities; one in which the firft combina- 
tion 1s produced, the other by which the ingredients of the 
combuftion obey their mutual affinities. The firft is analo- 
gous to neutral falts, the fecond is fimilar to combuftion, to 
putr refaction, and many other natural operations, &c. &e.—l 
have pretented to artiits the principles of chemiiiry, which may 
ferve to expiain the phenomena of dyeing ; or I have rather en- 
deavoured to make them tenfible how neceffary it is for them to 
know the principles of chemiftry. I have fixed their attention 
upon objects which have an immediate connexion with their 
art. | have traced an outline of the operations which ferve for 
the preparation of the fubitances they employ, to enable them 
to make for themfelves the fubftances they have occafion to 
employ when advantageous, and to give them a juft notion of 
the nature and properties of thofe fubftances. But I hope I 
fhall ftand excufed, if, in endeavouring to give precifion to the 
proceffes ] have defcribed, I have omitted fome etlential circum- 
jtances; if } have not always diftinguifhed the beft, and if 
fome that are intcrefting have efcaped my defcription. The 
myiicry which is made in moft manufactories is a great ob- 
ftacle to thofe who with to enlighten and improve the arts, 
&e. &c. It will be perceived then, that I have been afraid to 
lead artiits into error, inafmuch as ] advife them not to alter 
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their procefies prematurely: but my object has been to enable 
them to have a guide in their efiays, to give a reafon for the 
phenomena of their art, to felect obfervations, and to intro- 
duce gradually into their work{hops more fimple, perfect, and 
varied methods.’ 

In the firft chapter, on colouring parts and their affinities, 
after rejecting the afligned caufe of colours, and the nature of 
colouring parts according to Delaval and Poerner, Mr. B. 
explains the phenomena of dyeing, with Dufay and Bergman, 
on the principle of chemical affinity between the colouring mat- 
ter and wool, cotton, filk, and line. ‘The combinations are 
rendered more intimate by the intermede of alum, or fome 
metallic oxide. Colouring matter alfo combines, and has its 
colour improved or changed, by alkalis, acids, and earths. 

The fecond chapter treats of mordants; by which term is to 
be underftood fubitances that ferve as intermedes between the 
colouring parts and ftuffs dyed, whether with a view of pro 
moting the union or altering the colour. On thefe mordants 
depend the brightnefs, the permanency, and refiftance to folu- 
tion in water, acids, &c, Sometimes the ftuff is firft fteeped 
in the mordant, and then the colouring matter is applied; in 
other cafes the mordant is mixed with the colouring matter, 
In moft inftances, a piece of dyed cloth is a triple combination, 
confifting of colouring matter, the mordant, and the ftuff. 
Drawings are executed upon the principle of the mordant be- 
ing applied only to the parts of the ftuff on which figures are 
to be printed; which compound unites fo clofely with the co- 
louring matter that it cannot be wafhed off, as it can from the 
compound of the ftuffs and colouring particles only. 

‘l he mordant moft ufed in dyeing wool confifts of alum and tar- 
tar, which feem to decompound each other only by the aid of the 
affinity of the wool and colouring particles. Sea-fale, nitre ; 
metallic falts, efpecially of tin, lead, and tron; calces, as that 
of tin; earthy falts, with bafes of lime; lime itfelf; clay; and 
animal and vegetable fubftances ; are alfo ufed as mordants. 

In the third chapter the author difplays great acutenefs in 
inveftigating the influence of air and light upon colours. 

Chapter rv. is very interefting, as it treats of the action 
upon animal matters of nitrous and oxigenated marine acid, 
in producing a yellow colour. ‘The rationale of the action of 
nitrous acid is that of combuftion, during which azotic gas is 
difengaged, and if too Jong applied, the texture is deftroyed, 
and the common phrafe burnt is proper. 

Mr. Brunwifer concluded, that the colours of all fruits, 
leaves, and flowers, depend upon the colouring parts of wood, 
which are difguifed by an alkali; thefe colours are all produced 
by the mixture of yellow, blue, and red; and the mineral acids, 
by combining with this alkali, difengage the colouring parts ; 
dnd that the carbonic acid of the atmofphere produces et 
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effet naturally, by combining with this alkali. The colouring 
matter of wood was extracted by the nitrous acid, and em. 
ployed to colour filk and hair yellow. Silk may be dyed yellow 
by nitrous acid, and afterwards-by immerfing it in alkaline ley, 
The nitrous metallic falts and nitrous alum, produce the fame 
colour as the acid alone. 

Oxigenated marine acid, by the excefs of oxigen, turns at 
laft the fubftances white which had been renderéd yellow. 

Chap. v. is om affringents, particularly on that of the gall-nut. 
Very different fub{ftances, as alum and vegetable matter, are 
alfo called aftringents. 7 

Iron has been fuppofed to have a weaker affinity for vitriolic 
acid than for the aftringent matter, therefore it was precipitated 
in the making of ink, but the acid ufually diffolves this precipi- 
tate. Other metals in like manner are precipitated by the 
aftringent principle. Infufion of gall-nut reddens paper ftained 
with turnfole, and its tincture, as well as tincture of radifhes, but 
not fyrup of violets. ‘The aftringent preg of galls is fhown 
fully by the experiments of Scheele, Lewis, Monnet, and Ber- 
thoilet, to be an acid. ‘The infufion of fumac, of cinchona, of 
plumb-tree bark, of the bark of the kernel of the plumb, did 
not alter the colour of the paper ftained with turnfole. It is 
fhown by Mr. B. that the acid of gall-nut contains but little of 
the aitringent principle of other fubftances, for fumac, which 
contains no acid of galls, poflefles a _— deal of aftringent 
matter. The aftringert matter of ditferent fubftances forms 
different compounds with the fame bates, therefore it is not 
the fame fpecies of matter in all aftringents. The aftringent 
matter of every kind precipitates iron trom all acids but phof- 
phoric and arfenical acids; and all acids -redifiolve the preci- 
pitates, and render the folutions colourlefs, till they are fatu- 
rated with alkali, except the acetous, and perhaps other vege- 
table acids. It is not fingular that aftringent matter, though 
not pofleffed of acid qualitics, fhould combine with metallic 
oxides, for animal fubftances, oils, alkalies, and even lime do 
the fame. Ink is the compound of aftringent matter, and oxide 
of iron. , The aftringent matter rediflolves the precipitate, 
but by dilution the whole will gradually precipitate ; and if the 
proportion of vitriol of iron be confiderable, this precipita- 
tion will be accelerated. Hence the ufe of gum in ink, viz. 
to fuipend the precipitate, as well as to give it vifcidity, and 
defend it againft the air. Ink turns blacker by expofure to the 
air, becaute the oxigen that the gall-nut attracts from the iron 
s infufficient to produce in it the requifite degree of com- 
buftion, which is effected by additional oxigen from the at- 
moiphere. Ink with a large proportion of vitriol of iron turns 
yellow, becaufe the iron not being faturated with aftringent 
matter abforbs oxigen. Hence infufion of galls will reftore 
the legibility of old writing as well as Pruffian alkali. 
Aftringent 
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Altringent matter does not merely adbere, it has ari affinity 
for animal and vegetable fubftances ; therefore when filk or 
joan has “been impregnated with decoétion of galls, if it be 

mm erfed in folution of vitriol of iron, a triple union is pros 

ed between calx of iron, aftringent matter, and the cloth, 
By analylis a large proportion of charcoal is found to be the 
oljential charaéter of the aftringent matter, with very little 
hydrogen 5 and as there is but a {mall quantity of vital air ab- 
for! bed: by the infufion of galls, there is but a flight combuttion ; 
the charcoal predominates, and the colour grows deeper. The 
colouring matter of indigo'is the leaft alterable of all colours, 
and it contains the greateft proportion of charcoal. 

In Se&t. 11. Chap. 1. the author fets out with noticing the 
principal chemical differences between animal and vegetable 
matter which are dyed. ‘he former contains a great proportion 
of azote, and the latter very little of it. 2. Animal fubftances 
abound with hydrogen. Hence, on diftillation, the reafon is 
obvious why the one fet affords much volatile alkali and oil, 
and the other very little of them, but a great deal of acid ; 
and why, by fermentation, animal fubftances afford velatite 
alkali, and vegetable yield alcohol and acid. 

Alkalies act more readily upon animal than vegetable fub- 
ftances. Nitrous acid readily feparates from animal matters 
azotic gas, carbonic acid, oxaline acid, with a little hydrogen | 
and charcoal: vitriolic acid produces inflammable gas, perhaps 
azotic gas, and renders every other part coaly matter. Silk 
refitts acids and alkalies more than wool, and cotton is not fo 
readily acted upon by them as‘line and hemp. 

In Chap. vu. On Alkalies ; the author obferves, that it ap- 
pears from exact calculation that the pot-afh manufadtured i in 
the forefts of Languedoc did not coft half the fum paid for the 
0 t- ath of northern countries. Hard woods afforded the great- 

t proportion of pot-afh, and fome of them 12 to 14 pounds 
Ke quintal. Wood that has been long fteeped in water aftords 
icarcely any alkali. ‘The purity of pot-ath is determined by 
the quantity of ‘acid required to faturate it. 

Water is purified by boiling in it mucilaginous plants, and 
then a {cum is formed, which is taken off, and brings along 
with it earthy matter. In fome cafes eat thy falts improve the 
colour as of cochineal. 

Black colours obtained from various plants cannot be em- 
ployed in dyeing, becaufe they are too fcarce, and they are 
inferior to thofe formed by combination. Black molecules are 
hxed upon ftuffs which are formed by the union of the aftrin- 
gent principle, and oxide of iron diflolved in an acid: but the 
colour becomes more intenfely black after its application to 
the cloth; either becaufe a more intimate union takes place 
with a flight combuftion, or becaufe the colouring particles, 
prefenting 
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prefenting a larger furface to the air, may produce a greater 
degree of combuftion. , 

n the Chapter om dyeing black, we have valuable information. 
All aftringents will produce a black colour on wool, but that 
sroduced by oak bark is not fo firm as that b the gall-nut. 
pe alone does not afford a deep and olid black, but 
mixed with fumac, or the gall-nut, it renders it brighter. 
Sumac affords as good a black as the gall-nut, but it con- 
tains a {maller proportion of the aftringent principle. It is 
{carcely poffible to mix the vitriol of iron and aftringent matter 
in fuch proportions as to exactly faturate each other, therefore 
it is moft advantageous to let the metallic falt predominate, 
becaufe the fuperabundance of aftringent matter impedes the 
precipitation of the black colouring particles, and even dif- 
folves them. Silk more readily unites to the black colouring 
matter than wool, and yet is more readily feparated from it by 
acids. On the other hand, filk has a greater difpofition than 
wool to combine with the aftringent principle. Hence gall 
ought firft to be applied to the filk, as then the filk readily 
unites with the black molecules. 

In the Section om blue colours we find an entertaining chapter 
on indigo. It is afforded by the fermentation of the plant 
indigo. Mr. B. cannot with Bergman confider indigo to 
be analogous to Pruffian blue, and the colouring parts of 
ink ; for the iron does not amount to +, of the weight of the 
colouring part of indigo, and in other refpects it does not in 
its compofition refemble ink and Pruffian blue. It is worthy 
of notice, that filiceous earth in pretty large quantities enters 
into the compotition of indigo, and this earth has been found 
im very great proportions lately by Mr. Macie in the Taba- 
thecr. 

Weare firmly perfuaded that no perfon, however well ac- 
quainted with the art of dyeing, can read this work without 
being initructed, and without receiving great entertainment, 
provided he be fufficiently well acquainted with the principles 
of chemiliry. 

An Englifh tranflation of this work has been lately publifhed, 
by Dr, Hamilton, in 2 vol. 8vo. pr. 10s. 6d. in boards. —This 
tranflauon is executed with care and fidelity, and Dr. H. has 
added a plate and defcription of a very convenient apparatus 
tor the diftillation of acids and other fubftances. T. T. 





Art. xix. An Effay, philofophical and moral, concerning md 
dern Ciothing. By Walker Vaughan, m. pv. Phyfician at 
Rochetler, Kent. 8vo. 114 pages. pr. 3s. in boards. 
Rocheiter, Gillman; London, Robinfons. 1792. 


Ir is acommon and juft obfervation, that we neglect thofe 
things the moff with which we are the moft familiar. This 
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has been, and is very much the cafe with refpect to clothing; 
for though a proper regulation of it very much interelts the 
health of mankind, yet it has been ainoit totally overlooked. 
We are therefore happy to find that Dr, Vaughan, in the efflay 
before us, has inftituted an inquiry into this important fub- 
je@t. In the introduction the author informs us that “the de- 
fign of this eflay is to inveiftigate the caules of drefs, to prove 
that the common mode of clothing not only alters the natural 
form of our .bodies, but alfo produces inability, difeafe, and 
death ; and to propofe a clothing tuitable to every age, fex, 
conititution and country.” Dr. V. next lays down certaim 
premifes ; the firft of which is, that he thinks ‘ the form and 
ftructure of man, as well as of every other animal, are by na- 
ture adapted to his rank in the creation.’ ‘To confirm which 
he confiders ¢ the erect pofition of man—the magnitude of his 
brain, and its proportion to the organs of fenfe,’ &c. The 
fecond premife is, that ‘ the notions which we have of the 
proportions and beauty of the human body are arbitrary and 
fanciful.’ Having eftablifhed thele premifes, he leaves the 
‘‘reader to eftimate the audacity and folly of thofe who are 
always intent on altering their fhape and appearance ; as if any 
deformity which the capricioufnefs of the age gives rife to, 
were more becoming and delightful than the works of our 
omnipotent Creator.’. 

The fecond chapter treats of the effects of modern cloth- 
ing, which Dr. V. fuppofes may be the caufe of diftrefs, ina- 
bility, difeafe, and death in two different ways. ft, * When 
it is fo fafhioned and adapted as to compenfate for fuppofed de- 
fects, or to fupply and augment imaginary beauties.’ 2dly, 
‘ When it is made of improper materials through neceffity, or 
for the fake of ornament.’ ‘The inconveniencies arifing from 
thefe fources are fully pointed out by our author, and he re- 
marks, that ‘if clothing be fo made by the artift, and fo put 
on by the wearer, as to leflen or conceal fuppofed defects and 
blemifhes, or to increafe or add imaginary beauties, it is plain, 
that the object of both artift and wearer is either to have them 
to {mall as to comprefs, or fo large as by retaining a certain 
quantity of wadding to fill up hollows, and thus to render the 
proportions and fymmetry of the body apparently real and na- 
tural.’ The effects of compreffion as arifing from too fmall 
or too large clothes, both on the trunk of the body and the 
extremities, are alfo inquired into at fome length. In fpeak- 
ing of the effects proceeding from a lofs of fat, Dr. V. very 
juttly reprobates a cuftom which we are fearful too much pre- 
vails among females in this country, that of making them- 
felves thin by taking vinegar and other improper things. 

_P. 38. * Lwith 1 could perfuade my fair countrywomen to bear 
with patience that complement of fat allotted them by providence ; 
tor it is certain, if they defire to be thin when they are fat,-the 
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very means of rendering themfelves fo will inevitably rob the 
of that, which, by diftinguithing them from men, renders them 
lovely, fmoethnefs and whitene(s of fkin: for children who are 
generally fat, are generally fair; and when they become women, 
and have made themfelves thin by abftaining from meat, by ve- 
racioufly fwallowing bread, and by drinking vinegar, or things 
foaked in it, they lofe their plumpnefs, their fkin falls into wrin- 
kles, becomes dry and fealy, and acquires an olive colour.—But 
thefe are not all the evils which attend thofe ladies who are de- 
firous to lofe their fatnefs, and who damp their appetite with 
bread, to prevent their eating a proper quantity of meat; for even 
the ir mufcles grow {mall in contequence of this regimen, and the 
ends of their bones becoming proportionably prominent, render 
their appearance altogether difagreeable, g ghailly and unnatural, 
We may be fure that nature does nothing without having in view 
the beit and wilejt ends; the truth of which I think is “Laake by 
her giving fo mu ch fat to thofe whom we find labouring of mor- 
bid wifcera, of confumpt ion and dropfy, when they have vicioull 
freed themfelves from it. Do we not every day obferve females” 
become fuddenly thin from the practices which I here ore 
lofing their appetite, or acquiring unnatural ones, racwies Bo. 
irregularities of the menftrual difcharge, and gradually fink- 
ing into confumption, dropfy, &c. ? Lean perfons are always the 
more feffible ot cold in proportion as they are the more lean; 
how much more fenlibl e of cold then muft they be who naturally 
fat have become lean ? 

After ftating the fatal confequences which too often refult 
from compreflion of the extremities, the author defcribes the 
manner in which he has feen the boncs of the #horax altered b 
ftays ; and likewife notices the fymptoms and difeafes whick 
are snags by fuch alterations. 

. 6g. *1 have known the fernum more than an inch deep, the 
REF extremities of the ribs of one lide bending over fo as al- 
moft to meet the anterior extremitics of thofe of the o pofite fide, 
which were bent in a fimilar manner. 1? have known inftances in 
which the ribs of one fide only pro,ected forwards over the ferzum, 
proceeding almoft ftraight from the eertedra@ of the back, and 
giving the appearance of a fharp edge. I ktiow a lady, at this 
time, “whofe flernum is fo placéd that its right margin, to ether 
with the affixed extremities of the right ribs, is turned directly 
outwards; its left margin, together with the affixed extremities of 
the left ribs, being turned inwards. It is a moit unfeemly fight; 
for the right fide, which is fharp, projects far beyond the left. 
Thefe are vule arly called goo/?-breafis. ‘They are narrower than 
they ought to be.—!hat ftays fhould induce fuch effeéts can 
har dly be wondered at, when it is recolle@ed =~ at birth the 
flernum is cartilaginous, confi fling of feveral parts, and that the 
ribs throughout life arc cartilaginous at dike connate with 
the flernam ; tor cartilage is eaily bent, and is eatily made to 
aflume various figures.’ 

And in page 74 Dr. V. further obferves, that * the contents 


of the abdomen and pelvis fuffer from fach prefiure as much as 
thole of the breaft.’ . 
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In the third chapter the author inquires how the human 
body may be kept at a proper degree of heat by clothes. ‘The 
beft way of avoiding the bad e &s of cold, he chinks, is to 
clothe ourfelves in a mahner fo as to be flowly affected cither 
by heat or cold; and © the beft means of counteracting them 
are {uch as éncreafe the ftrength.’ 

Woollen clothing is treated of in the laft chapter, which 
Dr. V. fuppofes the moft natural as well as moft wholefome, 
and that this kind of clothing fhould alone be worn by man. 
He, however, only fpeaks of that ‘ covering which is worn 
next the fkin, and not of that which is external and merely 
ornamental,’ 

r. gg. * E hold the practice of wrapping ourfelves up in flan- 
nel at the approach of winter, changing it for calico at the ap- 
proach of {pring and autumn, and wearing linen only during the 
fummer, to be equally abfurd and hurtful. 1 make no doubt but 
many have fallen martyrs to it, for it prevails equally among the 
{trong and the weak, thofe of thirty and thofe of fixty: betides, 
the temperature is feldom the fignal for thefe changes, it is the 
day of the month! 

‘Laver, that as no man can certainly foretel what covering 
may be moft fuitable for to-morrow, fo, if he could, the ftates ot 
the weather are too inconflant and various for him to poffefs a 
covering proper for every potlible one. Iam hurt when people 
in eafe and affluence tell me that clothes fhould be changed as 
often as the weather changes, jult as if they had only the care ot 
themfelves at heart, for poverty will always preclude the jabour- 
ing poor from the advantages of fo frequent a change, provided 
it be ever fo neceffary,’ 

After obferving the flow manner in which a coveriny of 
wool tranimits heat, the author fays, 

p. 102. © 1 prefer flannel to linen, becaufe with the former I 
can peripire without danger, and exercife myfelf without any un- 
pleaturable feeling. But who can do fo when linen is next his 
ikin?—If one dances with flannel next the fkin, the perfpiration 
is neceffarily incrgafed, the matter perfpired is conveyed through 
the fannel co the asmofphere, and the fkin remains dry, warm, 
and confortable. lf one dances with linen next the fkin, the 
perfpiration is alfo neceflarily increafed, but the matter perfpired 
is not conveyed through the flannel to the atmofphere, much of 
it being condenfed into a fluid ftate, retained in the linen, and 
kept in contact with the fkin. Here then there are two fources 
of heat which thofe who wear flannel next the fkin are never 
fubject to: thefe are 1. the condenfation of the vapour of the 
fkin, all vapours in becoming fluid, and all fiuids in becoming 
ag giving out heat; and 2. the greater capacity of linen for 
neat, , 

‘ Suppofe, again, that, after dancing and perfpiring greatly, 
necetlity obliges me to go into the open air; 4 a. done it many 
mes with flannel next my fkin, but I never caught cold by it, 
bor did I feel uncomfertably warm ; and doubtlels ths reafon is, ’ 

Vox, X11], @) becaufe 
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becaufe my fkin was kept dry by the flannel conveying away the 
matter perfpired before it loft its form of vapour. Suppofe, after — 
dancing and perfpiring freely, neceility fhould oblige one with 
linen next his fkin to go fuddenly into the cold air, what will be 
his fenfations! what his rifque! his linen will be foaked in fweat, 
and, like every thing excrementitious, difguftingly ftinking ; he 
will feel cold and fhiver; his teeth will chatter, and it is a thou- 
fand to one but he catch cold—a hundred to one but his lu 
become inflamed: for he is fubjeét toa fource of cold which thofe 
who wear flannel next the fkin feldom or never are ; this is, the 
evaporation of the condenfed fluid from their linen, which will 
be greater in proportion as it is expofed to the more wind.’ 

Dr. V. concludes his eflay by reciting the objections which 
have commonly been made to the ufe of flannel. In fhort, 
though we have not found the fubject of the work before us fo 
minutely inveftigated, or treated in that practical manner which 
it feems to require, yet we hope it will be ufeful in exciting 
the attention of medical men to this uncultivated department ot 
the profeflion. 





Art. xx. On Eleétricity; with occafonal Obfervations on 
Magnetifm. Pointing out the oe and Fallacy of the 
Doéirine of pofitive and negative Eleétricity ; and a 
and explaining the true Principles, Compofition and Properties 
of electric Atmofpheres. By E. Peart, M. vp. S8vo. QI p- 
pr. 2s. Gainfborough, Mozley; London, Miller. 1791. 


Tse author of this little tract fets out by obferving, that 
© a body is in an electric flate when it is capable of attracting, 
and then repelling light bodies within a certain diftance of it ;’ 
and that as this ftate © is communicable and deftructible at 
pleafure,” it muft evidently depend upon ¢ fome kind of /ubtile 
fruid, turrounding the electrined body as an atmofphere. The 
ative properties of this electric atmoiphere de thinks are capa- 
ble of yer: all the phenomena of electricity. The pro- 
perties of this electric fluid being noticed, Dr. P. proceeds te 
infer from his experiments, that there is a fubtile fluid, which 
in its natural ftate has no properties by which it becomes evi- 
dent to us; but that, by the action of the rubber upon the 
glais, it is excited to form an atmofphere, around the glals, 
capable of attracting light bodies to its furface; and that there- 
fore this fuid is conttantly and univesfally prefent, but never 
electric, except in confequence of a proper excitement. Some 
objections to the doctrine of pofitive and negative eledtricity 
ure next adduced, in which, however, we fee nothing forcible ; 
after which the author fays, ‘that ¢ there are therefore two 
active principles, naturally furrounding all bodies, in which 
{tate they are imperceptible to us ;’ that * fome bodies natu- 
rally attract onc, or both. of thefe principles, more-tenacioully 

then 
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than others ;” and that * when thefe bodies are particularly 
excited by friction, the active fluids adhering to their furfaces, 
teceive.a certain degree of excitement, which caufes their 
particles to arrange themfelves, in a certain manner, fo as to 
form atmofpheres around thofe bodies rubbed together ;’ that 
t thefe excited atmofpheres have the power of attracting other 
bédies, with a certain force, on account of the prefence of 
thofe principles, in their natural ftate, accompanying all. bo- 
dies. That * two bodies poflefling atmofpheres of the fame 
active principle have no attraction, but prefs upon, and feem 
to repel each other ;’ but that an atmofphere of one kind, fur- 
rounding a body, will ftrongly attract an atmofphere of the 
other kind furrounding another body, and, by uniting together, 
will deftroy each other’s electric properties, and efcape with a 
noife and lights if the two bodies are brought fufficiently near 
to each other.’ That * neither of thefe fluids can aflume an 
electric ftate, unlefs the other becomes eleétrical alfo.’ That 
‘ they are naturally combined, and every-where prefent ;’ and 
that ‘ if one be excited, the other by that means becomes 
excited alfo ; for that whenever they feparate from their gene- 
ral or natural {tate of combination, each immediately becomes 
active. ‘That * therefore, whenever one of them becomes 
electric around the glafs, the other at the fame time aflumes 
the fame ftate upon the rubbér.’ Thefe two active principles 
the author calls ether and phlogifton; by the former of which 
he however tells us, that he ‘ intends fomething fhould be 
underftood very different from the zther of fit Maac Newton,’ 
and that by the latter he means ‘ fomething poflefling very 
different properties ftom thtofe given to it by Stahl, and others 
fince his time.’ In fhort, the author fuppofes that thefe two 
active principles * produce the phenomena of magnetifm, elec- 
tricity, gravitation, chemical affinities, light, fire, and all thofe 
active variations. of nature which we contemplate with wonder, 
and gaze at with admiration !’ 





ArT. xx1. An Analyfis of the medicinal Waters of Tunbridge 
Wells. 8vo. 31 p. pr. ts. Murray. 1792. 


_ THE anonymous author of this anal ie informs us, that this 
inquiry into the properties of the ‘Cunbridge waters originatec 
from the proprietor of them having placed ac er over one 

the {prings in order to prevent its bemg ¢Conta‘ninated by 
foreign fubftances ; from which a queftion arofe whether or 
not the {pring might not in fome degree be altered’in its quali- 
tes; and to determine this the experiments now before us 
were inftituted. Weare alfo further informed, that the fprings 
which produce thefe waters are fituated in a valley, furrounded 
by hills, Compofed chiefly of ferruginous crumbling fand ftone ; 
© 2 and 
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188 THEOLOGY. 


and that iron has been found in great abundance in the vicinity, 
From twenty-three experiments, which feem to us to be made 
with accuracy, the author determines, that thele waters contain 
a {mall proportion of iron in an aerated ftate, a quantity of 
murtated magnefia and common fait, with vitr:olated lime or fele- 
nite. ‘The elattic fluids he finds to be of three kinds, viz. the 
aerial acid, or fixed air, phlogiflicated air, nd common air, 





Art. xxi. 4 concife Hiftory of the human Mufcles, carefully 
compared with the Suljec? : collated with the Hiftoria Mufin- 
lorum of Aldinus, and with the Works of feveral other more 
modern Anctomifis. Inter{perfed with occaftonal Inftruétions, 
particularly calculated to facilitate the Labours of the Diffefor. 
By Thomas Wright, Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and Superintendant of the Diffecting Pupils to the 
fame. rzmo. 244 p. Dublin, Gilbert. 1791. 


‘THe author of this work begins by obferving, that mufcles 
are of two kinds, reétilineal and hollow; and that they are 
the moving powers in the bodies of animals, He alfo minutely 
defcribes the tendons, blood-veflels, lymphatics, and. nerves of 
mufcles ; and notices their vis infta, or irritability. The in- 
troductory part of the treatife 1s concluded by fome remarks 
on the myological nomenclature, and on the order of diflecting 
the mufcles, in which the author obferves, that © to give a 
proper idea of the mufcles, the anatomift fhould not only 
exhibit and defcribe them, but their relative fituations ; thus 
may the mind of the Tyro not only be informed that fuch 
parts exift, but why they exift; as he fees the ufes to which 
they are fubfervient, in the prefervation of their connexions. 
Such a mode is natural, therefore preferable to any other, and 
offers the profeilor the cnly method of demonftration which 
he can properly avatl himfelf of, viz. a defcription of all the 
parts, members, and relations of a part, which prefent at the 
fame initant.’ Upon the whole, this hiftory of the human 
mufcles will, we think, be found an ufeful affiflant by the 
young anatomitft. A. R. 





Art. xxitt. 4 Common Prayer-Bock, according to the Plan of 
the Liturgy of the Church of Engiand, with fuitable Services. 
8vo. 379 p: Price 4s. fewed. Johnfon. 1791. 

THe force of habit is in nothing more apparent than in the 
inflexibility with-which men adhere to their refpeétive methods 
cf religious worfhip. Nothing but this can account for the 
perfcct inattentidn obfervable in every feét, to the obvious de- 
fects of their public forms, and the indifpotition which they all 
difcover to improvement. An impartial fpectator will eafily 
perceive, that if the liturgy of the church of England requires 

to 
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to be purged from metaphyfical fubtletics, and fuperftitious for- 
malities, the diflenting mode of worthip alfo requires to be 
rendered more interefting by exchanging the long and folitary 
prayers of the minitter for forms of devotion, in which the peo-~ 
ple may bear a vocal part, and in which the attention may be 
kept up by frequent paufes and tranfitions, One of the princi- 
pal objections to the ufe of a liturgy, urged by thofe who have 
been accuftomed to hear extempore prayers, 1s, that they necef- 
farily require a tedious repetition of the fame forms. ‘There is 
perhaps much lefs weight in this objection, than thofe who make 
it are aware of ; but whatever attention it may deferve, the 
dificulty would be removed by the introduction of fuch a 
varicty of fervices, as are provided in the collection now be- 
fore us. 

t confifts of five diftin@ fervices, with a litany, and various 
collects and occafional prayers; together with felect pfalms for 
reading, and forms for the Lord’s fupper, baptiim, marriage, 
yvifitation of the fick and burial of the dead, an ordination fer- 
vice, and acatechi{m forchildren. As thefe forms are colleéted. 
fiom various quarters, they do not uniformly preferve the 
fimple liturgic ftyle; but there # litde either in point of fenti- 
ment or language, liable to very materi:l objection. © The 
editor appears to have made as much ufe of the bck of common 
prayer as was confiftent with the general principles upon which 
thete fervices are framed. Ata time when the obligation and 
even the utility of public worthip is cailed in queftion by fomg, 
and when many are difpofed in practice to treat it with indif- 
ference and negle&t, it behoves thofe who are ferioufly con- 
vinced of its importance, to exert themfelves in bringing about 
fuch improvements, as may reftore its credit and increafe its 
eficacy. If this liturgy meet with a favourable reception, the 
author intimates an intention of publifhing another work on a 
fimilar plan, containing eleven fervices. 

We underftand that this liturgy was drawn up and is ufed b 
the Rev. Mr. Morgan, at a chapel lately erected at Bridwell, 
in Devonfhire, at the fole expence of R. H. Clarke, Efq. 





Art. xxiv. 4 joort Addrefs to the Protefiant Clergy of every 
Denomination, on the fundamental Corruption of Chriftianity. 
Svo. 2g pages. Price 1s. Johnfon, 1792. 


Tue order of priefthood, which has exifted, in different 
forms, under every inftitution of religion, and in every ftage of 
civilized fociety, is, by this writer, pronounced to be unautho- 
rized either by reafon or fcripture, and to have been in all ages 
the fruitful parent of mifchief and corruption, The affertion 
is bold: if it be well founded, it leads to the moft ferious con- 
eyucnces 5 if jt be fupported only by miftaken and partial 
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ews, or by mifreprefentation, it will be eafily refuted and foon 


tten. Every attempt to correct error and remove abufes, 


‘account of the end which it profeiles to purfuc, has a right 


patient hearing. Our bufinefs is briefly to ftate our au- 


y 
ae 
~~ 


>" ' etry ae ‘ 
or s arguments. 


[he order of clergy is not of divine appointment. Jefus 
iit has left no exprefs injunction inftituting fuch an order, 
ition of the twelve apoitles, and afterw ards of the feventy, 
thes no example of {uch an inftitution. From the ape 
tment of ieventy perfons to prepare the way for Chriit in 
towns which he was afterwards to vil t, or of twelve mef- 
rs, endued with miraculous powers to propagate chrittia- 
through the world, no arg ument of analogy can be drawn 
the inftitution of a re gular ftationary body, compofed of a 


lion of individual ls, po iTelled of no miraculous powers, and 


moploved in offices not inftituted by divine authority. In the 


ace, the deacons were pofletie d of no {piritu ral function, 
! ors and bifhops, or overieers, were the fame de- 


yn ot men, perlons felected for their gravity and expe- 
to revulate the chriftian — jemne of whom ‘laboured 


rd and doctrine,’ (4 Tim. v. 17.) which labour there- 
tthe common practice of “al and confequently not the 
™ 


Fcia! dutv of any. Ita regular body of clergy were of divine 


mtimMci ty the Meals D\ wal Cll fucha a body {hould be formed 


tuated muit be of divine appointment alto; fince an 
to ch none can n hie. an excluiive title. can be the 
clultve right of none; and duties which are not defined can- 
} pr hed. 

Phe order of « y is unneceffary and may be injurious. 
particular order of men were exclut ively admitted to the 
»> Of the golpel, it does not follow that the gofpel wouid 
> preached, and ably preached. What every fociety 

t t if t ‘ 44 4 


Will Oe the intereit of fome part of it to provide. So 

U preacnim. Ul iiiadites IS eX pedient, chriftianity 
preached as philofophy is taught, 
thote who derive an inmediate reward from their labours. 

) the buiinefs of religion is in their hans, 

that if is to recetve no fupport whatever from any pecuiiar 

t. uw every man will begin to think about it himielf; a 


) give 2nd a {pit to receive initruction will be formed, 
( tianity wall prevail over its deadlieft e: emmys inditter- 
i ' ' ith \/ } by } 
Phe prictthood, holding a Juriidiction inde; vendent of 
> > ) _*? lL 
te, - u olten has by its dominion over men’s hopes 


ars, Citturded the temporal tranquillity of mankind. Is it 


udent {> maint in an order of men perpetually prepared to 
rt toote religious pathons and affections, which, in their 

‘ wid \ hy =P } » Ra ee ani 
. » WOUIG > VaAIIV OC harmlefs a ind perhaps beneficial, 


siies Of teribie and deftructive energy? Without a 
prieit- 
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sriefthood men might differ and difpute about religion as they 
nave differed and difputed about the caufe of winds and earth- 
quakes, but they would not burn each other’s dwellings or cut 
each other’s threats, and anticipate thofe torments which they 
cannot inflict. “The priefthood takes the bufinets of religion 
out of the hands of thofe whom it immediately concerns, and 
leads them to place their merit in the obfervance of religious 
ceremonies, rather than in the inveftigation and practice of their 
duties. 

Such are the arguments by which our author maintains his 
cpinion; What force there is in them we leave the public to 
determine. 





Art. xxv. An Addrefs to Dr. Prieftley, contatning defultory 
Olfervations on the General Inutility of Religious Controverfies 
and on fame Affertions of the Doétor’s, contained in bis Letters 
ts Aly. Burke. By William Pettman. 8vo. 66 pages. 
Price 2s. Canterbury, Simmons and Co. London, Law. 
1792. 

‘Vue method of fettling religious difputes, which this writer 
propotes, however favourable it may be to peace, would be of 
‘ittle fervice to the caufe of truth: for difcuffion, though it 
may be fafhionable at prefent to decry it, is certainly the beft 
way of advancing knowledge. Mr. Pettman, however, as far 
as concerns religion at leaft, is of a different opinion. Reli- 
gious controverty, he fays, can ferve only as an exercife for our 
talents. Difputation of this kind he compares to travelling ina 
circle, where we are continually running from the centre to 
the circumference and back again, or directing our courfe, 
either uniformly or irregularly, between each, until we arrive at 
the fame point from which we firft fet out. Reafon has, ac- 
cording to him, little concern with religion. He denies that 
any religious doétrine is purely rational, and that even the be- 
lief of the being of God refts on any other ground than the evi- 
dence of {cripture hiftory.—Yet with all this contempt of hu- 
man reafon, he recommends the ufe of it; and with all this 
averfion to controverfy, he is himfelf a warm controverfialift. 
With refpect to the doctrine of the Trinity, he would have 
young perfons ferioufly and affectionately exhorted ‘to make 
an impartial, fair and candid ftatement of the arguments on each 
tide ; and draw that conclufion from them which their own 
Judgement may direct them to do.’ And he himfelf enters 
upon the defence of the Trinitarian doétrine, quotes a feries of 
texts to prove that Unitarian tenets are contrary to the oe 
sole! and argues upon the point with all the zeal of a profefled 
polemic, 
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Agr. xxvr. A Fewthh Traa, on the Fifty-third Chapter of 
Iiziah, Written by Dr. Montalto, in Port uguefe. And 
ated from his Manufcript 7 Philo-Veritas. §vo, 

2es. Price 2s. Johnfon, 1790. 


Pur tract here re -publifhed, we are told, was written at 
Venice about the year 165c, and addrefied to a Dominican 
friar in Spain,, who, during his pailage through that part of 
Italy, had chal'cnged Dr. 2 Ml. to write upon this fubject. The 
author iaw chritlianity, as it was then loaded with al} the ab- 
jurdity of the popifh creed; and had much occafion for indigna- 
tion agatuft chrittians, on account cf the vielence and cruelty 


which were then practifed by the Inquifition of Spain and 


Portugal on his untortunate countrymen. The latter circum- 
fiance will fuficien ¥y account for the afperity with which he 
occahionally treats th chriitian faith. 


In attempting to i tt afide the chriftjan explanation of the 
fifty-third chapter of Haiah, the author enters largely into the 
efutation of thofe doctrines which he conceived to be the batis 
of their arguments for original fin, the Trinity, the atone- 

nt ind the incarnation of Chritt. This polemical difcufon, 
which is th aprons of Montalto’s work here tranflated, is only 
the firtt hadi of his ditcourfe, and contains no expofition of the 
chapter in queltion. To fupply this defi é& the editor has ad- 
ded a brief commentary, explauing the text as it is underitood 
1¢ mott eminent Hebrew writers; mamely, as a continua- 
on of the prophetic prediction of the joyful reftoration of 
liracl, reprefenting the furprize with which the nations would 
behold that une xpecte d event, the fentiments which they w ould 
expels on this manifeftation of the divine glory over a people 
whom they had held in fo much contempt, and the reward which 
would crown the Jong and patient fuffterings of Ifrael. 





Art. xxvul. The Sentiments of a Member of the Facabens, in 
Fram ey pan the Religton of Reafon and Pl ‘carefully 
tranjlated from the original Manufc ript, communicated by the 
Author, 8vo. 99 Page . Price 2s. Stace. 1792. 


‘THe ther ological d doétrine of this piece is pantheifm, which 
confounds the ideas of God and the univerfe, and fuppofes only 
one being in nature. Its moral fyftem admits no diftinétion 
between the mechanical laws of nature, and the moral Jaws of 
God, and precludes all idea of reward and punifhment, except 
What aries from the natural and neceflary confequences of 
men's actions. The religion ot nature, according to this 
write ‘ coniitts in improving our organs and faculties, and ex- 
erciling them in performing the part allotted us, fo as moft 
= ct 7 ally to promote our own happinels, and that of the world 


et 
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etlarge. [his general account will be fuficient to apprize our 


readers of the kind of inftruction, which is to be expected from 


this eccentric performance. 





ART. XXVIII, Remarks on ir. Gilbert Wakefield's Enquiry inte 
the Expediency and Propriety of Public cr Sacial Worfbip. 
By Anna Letitia Barbauld. &vo. 76 Pa ges. Price 25. 
Johnton, 19792. 

Amonoc the innumerable advantages attending the perfect 
freedom of the prefs, ic is not one of the leaft contiderable, that 
by permitting the unreferved expoture of eccentric novelties in 
opinion, it turmiihes a /amudus to the exertions of genius, 
learning and induttry in the invettigation and defence “of the 
truth. The writings of Bolingbroke, Tindal, Collins and 

her opponents of revclauon, called forth many able pleaders 

1 ts da#spport, and led to a more perfect knowledge of the 

grounds of natural and revealed religio n, than would otherwife 

have been ataincd. Mr. Burke’s Kefections awakened fuch a 

gene eral attention to the fubject of government, and occafioned 

tuch a full difcuffion of many great queitions re{peéting the 
ights and dutics of citizens, as have proved eflentially fervice- 

“able to the caute of liberty. And Mr. Waketield’s attack upon 

public worthip has given birth to feveral able gad ingenious 

vindications of the practice, which may in the end ferv e, not 
only to make its nature and cdjigation better underftood, but to 
excite a general attention to the improvement of its forms. 

The pre f4ent defence of public worfhip is entitled to particu- 
lar attention, not only becaule it comes from the elegant pen of 
Mrs. Barbauld, be ut t becaute its intrinfic merit is, to fay the leatt, 
not tnferior to - tot any of her former profe productions 5 - 
and becaufe it places the grounds of the practice in queftion in 
a very forcible and convincing ight. ‘The fum of the argu- 
ment is briefiy this. 

Public Worfhip, or the public expreflion of homage to the 
Sov creign of the univerfe, has been found in all nations. ‘This 
exprefio on may have been verbal, ritual or fymbolical; but it 
has been univerfal. It is natural to fuppofe that men, who have 
to aflociate together in every other circumftancey would ex- 
prets their religious feelings ‘in fociety. We neither laugh 
al —— nor weep alone, w hy then fhould we pray alone? Social 

‘ W orthip has its peculiar advantages ; it is more animated than 
private prayer; it enables thofe to pray who, not being accuf- 
tomed to think, cannot of themieives pray with judgment ; it 
cherithes focial affections; it is better guarded againft both lan- 

uor and enthufiafm. Prayer is fo natural, that if it were not 
employed tor the perfection, it would be permitted to the 

Weaknefs of our nature. We thould be betrayed into it if we 

thought 
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thought it a fin; and pious ejaculations would efcape our lips, 
though we were obliged to preface them with, God forgive me 
for praying. Praife, the nobleft office of worfhip, is certainly 
of a focial nature. The fentiments of admiration, love and 
joy fwe!l the bofom with emotions which feek for friendthip 
and communication. Social worfhip for the devout heart is 
not more a duty than it is a real want. 

On the queition whether the practice be authorifed or difcou- 
raged by the authority and example of Chrift, it may be re- 
marked; ‘The precept, when thou prayeft be not as the hypocrites, 
&c. is not aimed againft public prayer, but againft private prayer 
performed in public, which keeps aloof from communion, and 
invites only applaufe. The text, The hour cometh, &c. was in- 
tended to correct the erroneous conception, that the temple was 
the habitation of the divine Being, and to lead men to conceive 
of a church as a building, not for God to refide, but for men to 
aflemble in. Chrift, in the miracle of the loaves, dle/ed before 
he brake the bread. He paid public worfhip with the reft of 
the fews inthe temple. ‘That the Jewifh worfhip often in- 
cluded verbal addrefies, may be learned from the fong of Mofes, 
Solomon’s prayer, the fervices recorded by Nehemiah, and the 
Pialms of David. In the fynagogue worfhip the prayers were 
performed by an officiating minitter, called the angel or gmef- 
fencer of the church. Eighteen forms of prayer are preferved, 
which are held to be of high antiquity, and are not diffimilar to 
the prayers of modern liturgies. ‘The chriftian church, with 
its forms, is a legttimate daughter of the Jewifh fynagogue. 

The utility of this practice ought not to be called in queftion, 
becaufe it does not actually produce all the good effects which 
might be wifhed. The recurrence of appointed days of ret 
and lesure, divides the weary months of labour and fervitude, 

vith a feparating line of a brighter colour. The effect of this 
mtercourte in civilizing the lower orders of fociety is apparent. 
‘This is remarkably confpicuous in Sunday-fchools. Public 
worthip conveys a great deal of inftruction in an indireét man- 
ner. It is the means of invigorating faith! It is a civic 
meeting in which man meets man as an equal and a brother. 
it is the more neceflary, as thofe forms of exprefiion. which 
tormerly gave a tincture of religion to our focial intercourfe are 
now laid alide. In the more enlightened it is an act of homage, 
a profeiiion of faith, a public teftimony to religion, and a 
powertul example tothe inferior orders. If it were neglected by 
tnefe, is woul] be thrown into the hands of profeffional men on 
tic one hand, and of uninformed men on the other, and prieft- 
craft and enthuliafm would fuffer no reftraint. 

The preceding train of argument is throughout illuftrated by 
pertinent inftances, beautiful images, and all thofe ornaments 
ef diction which diftinguifh the writings of Mrs. Barbauld. The 
piece 
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piece concludes with remarks on the prefent ftate of public 
worthip among the Diffenters, and hints for its improvement, 
{) judicious and important, that we fhall give them at large, not 
without the hope of hereby rendering fome fervice to the caufe 
of religion. P. 60. 

¢ In order to give public worfhip all the grace and efficacy of 
which it is fufceptible, much alteration 1s neceflary. It is necef- 
fary here, as in every other concern, that timely reformation 
jhould prevent neglect. Much might be done by judgment, tafte, 
and a devotional {pirit united, to improve the plan of our religious 
aflemblies. Should a genius arife amongft us qualified fer fucha 
tafk, and in circumiftances favourable to his being liftened to, he 
would probably remark firft, on the conftruction of our churches, 
fo ill adapted are a great part of them to the purpofes either of 
hearing or feeing. He would reprobate thoie little gloomy foli- 
tary cells, planned by the fpirit of ariitocracy, which deform the 
building no lefs to the eye of tafte than tothe eye of benevolence, 
aud infulating each family within its feparate inclofure, favour at 
once the pride of rank and the lazinefs ot indulgence. He might 
choofe for thefe flru¢tures fomething of the amphitheatrical form, 
where the minifler, on a raifed plat-torm, fhould be beheld with 
eafe by the whole wave of people, at once bending together in 
deep humiliation, or fpreading torth their hands in the earneftnefs 
of petition. It would certainly be found defirable that the people 
thould themfelves have a large fhare in the performance of the 
fervice, as the intermixture of their voices would both introduce 
more variety and greater animation; provided pains were taken 
by proper teaching to enable them to bear their part with a de- 
corum and propriety, which, it muft be confeffeds we do not fee 
at prefent amongit thofe whofe public fervices poiffefs the advan- 
tage of refponfes. ‘The explaining, and teaching the: to recite, 
fuch hymns and collects as it might be thought proper they fhould 
bear a part in, would form a pleafing and ufetul branch of the 
inttruction of young people, and of the lower claffes; it would 
give them an intereit in the public fervice, and might fill up 
agreeably a vacant hour either on the Sunday or on fome other 
leifure day, efpecially if they were likewife regularly inftructed in 
finging for the fame purpofe. As we have never feen, perhaps 
we can hardly conceive, the effect which the united voices of a 
whole congregation, all in the lively expreffion of one feeling, 
would have upon the mind. We fhould then perceive not only 
that we were doing the fame thing in the fame place, but that we 
were doing it with one accord. ‘The deep filence of liilening ex- 
pectation, the burft of united praifes, the folemn paufes that in- 
vite reflection, the varied tones of humiliation, gratitude, or per- 
fuation, would fwelland melt the heart by turns; nor would there 
be any reafon to guard againft the wandering eye, when every 
object it refled on muft forcibly recall it to the duties of the place. 
—Potlibly it might be found expedient to feparate worfhip from 
initruction ; the learned teacher trom the leader of the public de- 
votions, in whom voice, and popular talents, might perhaps be 
allowed to fuperfede a more deep and critical acquaintance with 
the 
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e doctrines of theolozy. One confequence, at leaft, would fol- 
acd fuch a feparation, that inttruction would be given more fytte- 
matically. Nothing that is taught at all is ta ught in fo vaeue 
and defultory a manner as the doctrines of rel! gion. A cong re- 

ion may attend for years, even a good pre acher, and never hear 
ee evidences of either natural or revealed religion regularly ex. 
plained tothem: they may attend for years, and never hear a con- 
nected fyftem of moral duties extending to the different fituations 
and relations of life: they may attend tor years, and not even 
cain any clear idea of the hitt tory and chronology of the Old and 
New Teftament, which are read to them every Sunday. They 
will hear abundance of excellent doctrine, und will often feel 
their hearts warmed and their minds edified ; but their ideas upon 
thele fubyecis will be confufed and imperfect, becaufe they are 
treated on in a manner fo totally different trom every thing elfe 
which bears the name of inttruction. ‘This is probably owing, in 
a great meafure, to the cuttem ot prefixing te every pulpit dif- 
courfe a femtence, taken indiferiminately from anv part of the 
Scriptures, under the name ot a text, which at tirit nply ing an 
expofition, was afterwards 5 ufed to fuggelt a fubject, and is now, 
by degrees, dwindling into a motto.— rll, however, the cutlom 
fubfifis; and while it ferves to fuperfede a more methodical courte 
of inftruction, tends to keep up in the minds of the generality of 
hearers a very fuperfiitious idea, not now entertained, it is to be 
pretumed, by the generality of thofe who teach, of the equal 
facrednefs and inportance of every part of fo mifcellanediss a 
co lection, 

‘it thefe imfulated difcourles, of which each is complete in 
itfelt, and theretore cen have but little compafs, were digetied into 
a vegular plan ot leGiures, fus pported by a courte ot reading, to 
which the audience might be directed, it would have the further 
advantage ot roufing the inattentive and refir: aining the rambling 
hearer by the interetts which would be created by fucha connetted 
{eries of information, They would Occupy a larger fpace in the 
mind, they would more trequen tly be the fubject of recollection 
and meditation ; there wor Id be a fear of mitiing one link in fuch 
a chain of truths, and the more intelligent part of a congrega- 
tion might find a ufetul and interefting employment in affifing the 
teacher in the inftruétion of thofe who were not able to compre- 
hend infiruction with the fame facility as themfelvyes. When 
fuch a courfe of inflruction had been delivered, it would not be 
expected that diicourfes, into which men of genius and learning 
had digetted their bett thoughts, fhould be throwa by, or brought 
forward again, as it were, by tealth ; but they would be regu- 
larly and avowedly repeated at properintervals. It is ufual upon 
the continent for a fet of fermons to be delivered in feveral 
churches, cach ot which has its officiating minifter for the ftated 
public worfhip ; and thus a whole dita partakes the advantage 
of the labours of a man eminent for compofition. Perhaps it 
micht be detirable to join to religious information fome inttrudtion 
in the laws of our country, w hich are, or ought to be, founded 
upon morals; and w ‘hich, by a flrange folecifm, are obligatory 
pom 
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upon all, and fearcely promulgated, much lefs explained. —— 
Manv ideas will offer themfelves to a thinking man, who wifhes 
not to abolifh, but to improve the public wortlip of his country. 
Thefe are only hints, offered with difhdence and refpect, to thofe 
who are able to judve of and carry them into effeat.’ 





Art. xxix. Thevghts on Public Vorfhip: Part the Firff, Con- 
taining a full Review of Mr. Wakefield’s Objections to this 
Pragice, with fuitable Anfwers. By J. Bruckner. 8vo. 
66 pages. pr. is. 6d. Johnfon. 1792. 

THis pamphlct, though written with fome peculiarity of 
ftyle, as an anfwer to Mr. Wakeheld has great merit. The 
author enters into the hiftorical and critical part of the argu- 
ment more deeply than any preceding refpondent: and he 
handles, not untuccefsfully, Mr. Wakcheld’s favourite wea- 
pons, raillery and farcafm. Of the argumentative part of the 
work, where it takes new ground, or advances further than 
ethers had done upen the old, the following is a fketch. 

At the time when Chrift attended the Jewith worfhip, it 
was nearly the fame as in the time of Ezra, the Jews having 
from that time made it a point not to innovate in religion *. 
It included reading the law, and bleffings and prayers ; which 
laft confifted not ouly of private effufions, but of joint acts, all 
uniting after the words of the officiating Levite. See Nehem. 
Vili. §, 6. ix. 3. X. 4,5. Prayers, both private and common, 
are accordingly mentioned in every defcription which has been 
given of the fervice of the fynagogue+. ‘That focial worfhip 
was practifed among the Jews at the beginning of the chriftian 
wra is evident, firft, from their fynagogu.s having been under 
the direction of a minifter called the chazan, an in/peftor of the 
ccnevegation atpointed to take the lead in pubic prayerst; {e- 
condly, from the ufe of liturzies among them both tor the fer 
vice of the tynagogue and temple, which being repeated by 
the chazan in the fynagogue, and the prieft in the temple, the 
people anfwered to the prayers contained in the former by 
amen, and to thofe in the latter by certain doxologies §: third- 
!y, from the ideas of {uperior excellence and efficacy which they 
attached to prayers uttered in concert with a whole congrega- 
ton |. The prayers of the Jews were divided into blefiings, 
lupplications and petitions ; the firit comprehending praites 
and thank{yivings ; the fecond prayers for the remiffion of fins; 
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* Jofeph. contra Apion. 1. il. c. 7, 20. 

+ Beaufobre & L’Enfant Pref. gener. fur le N. T. 

3. Ehas Levita ex Baal Aruch. ap. Vitring. in Archifynagogo, 
Buxtorf. Dict. Rabb. in voc. Chazan. 

» Lightfoot. Hora Heb. in Matt. vi. g. 

| Thephil. c, 8. ap. Lightfoot. id, 
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the third fupplications for various bleffings*. Lightfoot fays, 
¢ To inform the reader that public prayers were delivered by 
the chazan in the name of the congregation, who an{wered 
amen to every one of them, would be needlefs, and to tranfcribe 
thefe prayers would be tedious. No one can be ignorant that 
prayers conftituted the principal part of the fervice of the fyna- 
gogue.’ And Vitringa, ‘ The prayers of the fynagogue were 
read by the chazam, out of certain books of liturgies containing 
the prayers of the ancient church.’ The fervice of the pri- 
vate Chriftians, which was borrowed from the Jewifh fyna- 
gogue +, confifted chiefly in the reading of the fcriptures, and 
the utterance of prayers. If focial worfhip were in common 
ufe among the Jews, and nearly in the fame form as the pre- 
fent chriftian worfhip, Chrift, by frequenting the temple and 
fynagogue worfhip, gave it his countenance and fupport ; which 
he certainly would not have done, were public worfhip necef- 
farily ‘a parade of mifguided fuperftition, or hypocritical for- 
mality.’ 

‘The miracle of the loaves and fifhes was performed before 
Jews, whofe tafte for focial worfhip, when they had any, fpent 
itfelf twice a day in the fynagogue, and no where elfe; by men 
who were groaning under oppreffion, waiting for deliverance, 
and ready upon feeing Chrift’s miracles, to take him by force 
ond make him a king.” ‘The reafon which induced him to re- 
tire to a mountain after this miracle, was, not a defire of dif- 
appointing fome poor people hungering after focial prayer, but 
an apprehenfion of caufing a dangerous commotion by remain- 
ing among them. Compare Matt. xiv. 13. with John vi. 
14, 15. 

Uhe Jews were trained up in habits of the ftricteft unifor- 
mity with refpeét to religious worfhip, and were exceedingly 
averfe to all innovation. This circumftance fufficiently ac- 
counts for Chrift’s referve with regard to the introduction of 
any focial worfhip diftinét from that of the fynagogue; an un- 
dertaking which would have been neither confiftent with the 
laws of the country, nor with the temper and habits of the 
people, nor with the peaceable plan of conduét followed by 
Chrilt through his whole miniftry. On the fame grounds a 
fufficient reaton may be affigned, why we have no account of 
Chriit’s taking upon him to conduct the public prayers in the 
fynagogue; it would have been an offenfive invalion of the 
ofhce of the chazan, which would have fubjected him to fulpi- 
cions and penalties. Chrift’s precept, when thou prayeft, Xc- 
is directed againft the vanity of the Pharifées ; and the inftruc- 

* Ikenii Antiq. Heb. par. i. c. 2. Buxtorf. Ditt. Rab. voc. S¢- 
Licouth. Joleph. ib. 1. ii. c. 23. 

¢ Vitringa in Obfervat. Sac. de Synagoga veteri. 
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tion to the Samaritan woman is defigned to intimate the ap- 
proaching end of the Jewifh and Samaritan ceremonies; but 
neither ot thefe patiages difcourage public w orthip as fuch. 

The reft of the pamphlet is occupied in expoling various 
inconfiftencies in Mr. Wakefield’s method of reafoning, par- 
ticularly in app aling to authorities, which he, afterwards, in 
the preicnt a gument re jects. 


——— — - + ~— - on 


Ant. xxx. Chrifian Arguments for focial and public Worjl 

ASorms , preathe cd before anannual A iife rmbly of Proteftant Dips oy 

¢ Min will rs, at th 1¢ Chapel in Lewin’ s Mead, Briffol, on Friday, 
te 13th of Apr. , 1792s and publifbed at the united Requeft of 
| Minifters and Gentlemen who heard it. By John Simpfon. 

honk 55 pages. pr. 6d. Johnfon. 1792. 

THouGH this.is a very judicious and well written fermon in 
defence of public worfhip, it contains tew arguments eflentially 
ditterent from thofe which have already been extracted from 
the replies to Mr. Wakefield, which have pafled under review. 
One pr incipal object of this difcourfe is, to obviate the objec- 
tion arifing from the fact that our Saviour has left no expreis 
precept for public worthip ; ; which is done by remarking that 
it was not the intention of our Saviour to prefcribe rules for 

every branch of duty, but to lay down general principles, fron 
which thefe may be deduced, leaving the deduction, in parti- 
cular cafes, to our own senkon and judgment. 

On the Lord’s prayer Mr. S. obferves, that not only does 
the language fhow it to have been deligned for a focial prayer 

as well asa private one, but the prayer itfelf was compiled from 
different parts of the public Jewith liturgy, and was very fiai- 
lar to that particular prayer which the Jews made ufe of both 
at the beginning and conclufion of the fynagogue-fervice; fo 
that had it not been defigned as a focial prayer, a particular 
addition would have been neceflary to prevent its mifapplica- 
tion. The practice of the frit chriftians is particularly infifted 
upon, and it is fhown from various patlag res in the Acts of the 
Apottles, that they prayed both on ordinary and extraordinary 
occafions, and from 1 Cor. xiv, 16, 17. that thefe prayers were 
a joint or focial aét. Of the reit of the arguments infifted 
upon in this difcourfe, it is now unneceflary to take further 
lotice. 
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Art. xxx1. The Duty of promoting the Welfare of the rifing 
Generation. Repr cfented 1 in a Sermon preached at St. Thomas’ 5 
jan. 2, 1792. For the Benefit of the Charity-School in 
Grav whe Laud, Southwark. By Rochemont Barbauld. Printed 
at the Requeft of the Managers. 8vo. 23 pages. pr. 6d. 
Goldney. 1792. 
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Ow fo hackneyed a fubjeét as that of charity, it is merités 
rious to ftrike out fome novelty of ideas, and {till more, te 
render that novelty intérefting. ‘This has been very fuccefgs 
fully attempted in the difcourte before us, in which an argu. 
ment in favour ef charity-fchools 1s deduced from their capa 
city of rendering an eflontial fervice to pofterity. The pre- 
fernt gencration is confidered as connected with that which is 
to fucceed. It is remarked, that together with the torch of 
life, which is handed down trom generation to generation, are 
likewite tranfmitted from one to another various prejudices or 
improvements, rules of conduci, and modes of thinking of 

acting ; and hence it is inferred, that it is the duty of each 
weneration to ftudy to promote the happineds of that which is 
rifing up in its room 3 which, it is obferved, may be moft 
effectually done by giving the rifing generation a religious and 
virtuous education. 

Throughout the whole difcourle, the fubject is treated with 
much good fenfe, and in an animated {train of eloquence. 





Art. xxxu. 4 Sermon upon Duelling. Freached before the 
Univerfity of Cambridge, on Sunday, Dec. 11, 1791. By 
‘Vhomas Jones, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College. gto. 
16 p. pr. ss. Cambridge, Merrill ; London, Cadell. 1792. 
A pueL which was fought upon Newmurket-heath on the 

23d ef November, 1791, between two young men belonging 

to the univer ity of Cambride ge, which proved éatal to one of 
the parties, occafioned this difcourfe. It is a very judicious 
and animated «¢ cenfure of this lamentable relic of barbarifm, in 
which the preacher, ftrongly impreiicd by the recent event, 
maintains, with equal force of argument and energy of lan- 
guage, that the practice of ducHing is aeither neceflary, for 
the redrefs of injuries, nor for the vindication of characte, 
nor for the difplay of intrepidity ; and refutes the plea urged 
in its excufe, that it operates as a reftraint.of offenfive free- 
dom, and that the combatants meet upon equal terms. He 

then pathetically adds, p. 9 
* Itthere be in this aflembly any young man. ambitious of the 

fame to be acquired in fuidinion < a fingle combat, let him con- 

template a late atrocious and horrible tr anfaction, a duel come 
plete in all its parts. Let him emulate the now eftablifhed repu- 
tation, let him envy the feelings of him, who, in exact obedience 
to the laws of fafhion, hath polluted his bands with the blood 
of his companion. Let him admire the fate of the other, per- 
haps lefs enfortunate antagonift, wko a the fhrine of honour 
fell a mott diftinguifhed wicim. Or rather, let him bewail an 
amiable young man, fuddenly cut off in the prime of life, vio- 
lently fevered. from every endearing connexion, and who, having 


fuffered 
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fered the moft excruciating torture, perifhed in the utmoft * 
exacerbation of human mifery. Let him pity the anguith of a 
vidowed parent, fuddenly bereaved of her beloved fon, and dif= 
ap pointed of the fond hopes which the incfealing but imperfect 
diiclofure of his virtues had reafonably taucht her to entertain.” 

This difcourfe fhould be recommenced to the attentive 
perufal of every young man, whote fituation expofes him to 


the hazard of becoming a facrifice to falfe notions of honour, 
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Arr. xxxui. Extracts from Sermons preached in K—~ 
Abbey, Ifaiah, Chap. i. ver. 23. Thy Princes are rebellious, 
and “Companions of Thieves. 4to. 59 p. pr. 2s. Stewart, 
Piccadilly. 1792. 

Rom the — prefixed to this piece its leading fubject may 
be inferred: © Thy princes are rebellious, and companions of 
thieves.’ The fermon, if it may be called fuch,-is too mif- 
cellanceus to admit of analyfis; but it would be injuitice to 
the author’s talents, and to his fubject, to difmils it without 
ceiving our readers fome idea of the manly freedom with which 
he cenfures the follies and vices of the great. ‘hat virtuous 
princes alone can find friends, is a fentiment well unfolded in 
the following paflage. Pp. 14. 

‘ There will always be a part, and always a very large part 
of every COMMUAAIEY that have no care but for themfelves ; ; and 
whofe care for themfelves reaches little farther than impatience 
of immediate pain, and eagernefs for the neareft good, Em- 
ployed 1 in the gratification ot their appetites, or 1n lamentin, g the 
etlects of them, they have too often no tente of the misforturies 
of other men; no notion of miferies which they do not feel, no 
compailon for thofe who fuffer them. Among fuch, princes 
may have paratites and dependents, but can have no friends. 
They may drink together and laugh: but their fondnefs is with- 
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‘ How would it have damped the ardour of any rafh and 
incon fide rate votary of honour, to have beheld,—not the haughty 


fmirit with w wf h the combatants mutua ly gave and accepted the. 
challenge, nor the apparent intrepic ity with which they aflumed 
their itations ; ca the horrible feeue which fucceeded,—a fceng 
which exhibited, on the one hand, a promifing young man, 


mortally wounded and hy a 6 in his blood ; and on the others 
his wretched antagonift tortured almoft to diitraction swi ith pity, 
orrow and remorfe: w ringing his hands and execrating, in in 
t s of his foul, the miitaken principles which had hurried 
into the commiffion of fo foul, fo fatal an offence! would 
ot have foftened the heart of the moft inveterate ducllitt, to 
have attended the unhappy victim, whilft he- languifhed on the 
bed of death; to have feen him, as he was for a few hours be- 
re cece afe, convulfed and deli IOUS j= —and to have heard 
vie ‘hing out inthe utmoit imaginable terrour, “ Murder, 
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out benevolenee, and their famiharity without friendflip, The 
wicked have only accomplices; the dehigning have affociates; men 
of bufinefs have prone politicians torm a fadétious band; the 
bulk of idle men have conzedions, and princes have courtiers; but 
virtuous men alone have rrienps. Cethegus was Cataline’s ace 
complice, Maecenas was Otiavius’s courtier; but Cicero was 
Atticus’s friend.’ 

The fatal effects of extravagance and licentioufnefs in a 
prince are thus forcibly defcribed. p. 26. 

‘¢ Jt is violating the laws of probability to fuppofe, that a 
libertine prince, who has voluntarily difgraced himfelf in the 
eyes of his fubjeis, will ever return to a fenfe of his difhonour, 
or feel a {park ot fhame kindling in his breaft.” It too frequently 
happens that no information, no experience, no conviction can 
conquer carly prejudice. The Hottentot, who returned from 
Europe, relapfed we may believe, with all imaginable eafe, per- 
baps with additional fatisfaction, into the eftablifhed habits of his 
country. The ringleader of petty clubs is ill qualified for the 
duties of a throne. Steadinefs of principle, and rectitude of 
manners, is that which gives dignity and fpirit to human con- 
duct, and without which our happinefs can neither be lating nor 
fincere. It conttitutes as it were, the vital ftamina of a great 
and manly character, From a weak and fickly underftanding, 
and a levity of mind, proteed nothing but inconfiftence and 
folly. ‘* The feather that adorns the royal bird, fupports his 
flight. Strip him of his plumage, and you fix him to the earth.” 

* Thouch liberality may be claffed among the fhining aor 
of a great and good prince, the attainment of that amiable cha- 
racter confilts not in wanton prefents made to the low and vulgar 
herd of grooms and prize-fighters. Its voice is not heard amid 
the imprecations of an hazard table, nor was it ever yet cm- 
ployed to redeem the credit of a pharo-bank, or fupport the 
miferable zeal of an eleftion triumph. It confifts not in an 
attible and gracious reception of orcheitra committees, nor 1s its 
muniticence difplayed in raifing fuperb temples to enrich the 
defpicable tribes of an Italian fchool. It was faid of Otho that 
he knew how to diffpate, but not how to Jefow his treafure. A 
prince who ts only remarkable for a profufe and indifcreet ex- 
spenditure of his incoma, lofes the alfeGions of more of his 
people than he gains: the hatred of thofe from whom he takes, 
ss much greater than the gratitude of thofe on whom he bellows. 

Again, P. 33. 

‘The profufe and licentious youth, who, in the madnefs ot 
ungoverned follies confumes his patrimony, may take it very ill 
to be reproved with his perfonal vices, but his countrymen cane 
not flifle their refentment, when they fee him hourly made the 
dupe of knaves and fharpers ;—** the daily prey of fyrens ens 
ticing him to fhipwreck, and of Cyclops raping to devour hun. 
An infolvent cametter is an outcalt from ociety. But, 

*“ Every ave relates 
That equal crimes, have met wxcgual fates ; 
That tins altke, walike rewards have found, 
And whilit sis villain’s crucified the etser’s crown’d.”” 
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‘ Hie who looks upon the reftraints of virtue as too rigorous 
for a man of pleature, or upon the rules of juftice as too con- 
fined for an clevated lite, and confults his own intereft feparate 
from the reit of mankind, will ever meet with a liberal portion of 
public cenfure and public deteftation. The welfare of a people 
often depe ‘nds on circumftances apparently the moit trivial. The 
genius, the lite, perhaps the temporary humour of a fingle man 
may, on fome occafions, fix the political arrangements that affect 
the efflential interefts of one half the globe. Let individuals 
then feel the importance of their fation to themfelves and to 
the fyftem ; to their contemporaries and to future generations ; 
and learn from the eftablithed order of fecond caufes, to ref{pec 
to adorn and exalt the {pecies.” 

In the remainder of the piece the author draws a lively 
picture of the corruption of the times, and expatiates, with 
energetic cloquence, on the neceflity of virtue among the 
great to the profperity of a nation. The piece concludes with 
the following important fentiment. P. 57. 

‘Though » the moft ancient ruins extant, may feem to remain 
for no other end but to invite the curtofity of the traveller, and 
toexercife the fagacity of the learned; yet maimed and imper- 
fect as they are, they fpeak a language almoft divine: every 
trace and fragment they prefent us with, bear this awful infcrip- 
tio a “ Kin: rdo mus are diffolved, aud cv mpires depopulated by by ihe UICESy 
and Wiel hed dnefs of f their inh abitants.” 





Ant. xxxiv. Short Expoftulations and Thoughts on Suterde. 
Svo. 24 p. pr. Od. ‘Norwich, Barry and Co. London, 
Evans. 1792. 

Tue defign of thefe pages is (in the writer’s language) to 
frow forth, that the caufe “of the frequency of fuicide is a too 
flow and languid fenfe of religion. ‘he doctrine ‘ that every 
man is fur juris, that is, to ule the famous Mr. Blount’s words, 
the judge, or rather difpofer of himfelf.’ is examined, and 
* found very fallacious both in reafon and religion.’ _M. D. 





ArT. xxxv. The Correfpond nce of the Revolution Society in 


pr lon with the National Affe: wn and with various Socteties 
the Fr; ends of Liberty, in France and England. 8vo. 
ae 250 p. pr. §s. fewed. pert 1792. 


THE proceedings of the Revolution Socicty are at length 
before the bar’ of the public; and it is left for that tribunal 
to determine whether their correfpondence is of fo dangerous 
anature, as has been fuggefted, by the malice of their ene- 
inies, 

We are told, in the introduction, that the malevolent at- 
tempts made by the author of the ‘ Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France, &c.’ in order to provoke the refentment of 
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adminiftration againft the Revolution Society, on account of 
their congratulatory addrefs to the National Affembly, © has 
been treated by them with that filent difregard its futility de. 
ferves, as the charge brought againtt them, for offering their 
congra tulations, falls with ag eravated force on himfelf, who 
has not fezcitated, but outi aged a whole people, and cal 
yvoured to excite all the horrors of a civil war, and a general 
carnage in Europe, for the purpofe of fubverting the a&ual 
government of a foreign nation. 

In reply to the accufation adduced againft them, in a fuble. 
quent publication *, © as a fet of conipirators who had incor- 
porated themfelves for the fubveriion of nothing fhort of the 
whole conftitution,’ they appeal to the friends of juttice, of 
truth, and of freedom, and to their proceedings themfelves, 

which they now print, on purpofe to refute this and fimilar 
caJumnies. 

¢ Should the correfpondence of the fociety contribute in any 
degree (fay they) to the continuance of that peace and amity, 
fo effential to the profperity of the commerce of this kingdom, 
and the reliet of the burthens of the itate, and the general caufe 
o! humanity, by conciliating the affections of the two nations, 
(Sires t Britain and France) and thereby extinguifhing for ever 
national hatred and rivalihip between them, the fociety cannot 
best “sm the wimoff reafon to be fatisfied with their condudt, re 
fulting from their principles, which are manifettly the rever/e in 
every retpect from thofe of their calumniator ; and of courfe, to 
pride the emielves, as citizens and as men, in the moral and polt 
tleal iervice, thus rendered by the m, not only to their esew coun: 
try in particul: ir, but to the <vAe/e world in general, by the pro- 
motion of that peace, wal good-will, which ought to fubiit 
vniverfally among al the fons of men. 

Havit ng (aid thus much of the motiv es, we fhall now pro- 
ceed to give fome account of the traniaétions of this celebrated 
atlocration. 

‘ At a meeting of ™ Revolution Society, at the London 
Tave ras November 4, 1789, it was propofed by a com: nitteey 
that tuch eentlemen as were inclined to let their names be trant- 
eo to polterity, as the triends of the Great and Glorious 
Kevolution of 1688, fhould infert them after the following pre- 
amble, and the three propotitions that fucceed it: 

* Preamble.—This foctety, featible of the important advan- 
— ariling to t this country by its deliver ance trom pe opery and 
arbitrary power, and confcious that, under God, we owe that 
lien: nl bictling to the revolution, which feated our deiiverer king 
Witham the Third on the throne, do he reby declare our firm ate 
tachment to the civil and religious principles which were recog 
hized and ettablithed by that glorious event, and which has 
preferved the fuccetlion in the proteitant line; and our deter? 
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refolution to maintaing and to the utmoit of our power 


mined 
to pc rpecuate thote bleilings to t he lateit potterity.’ mary 
Three propoiitions, containing the fundamental principles 
of the fociety. 
$4. That all civil and political authority is derived from the 


‘ 


f 


* 


people. 2 That the ahufe of power suftifies refifta Wels 3s That 
tot of private judgment, liberty of confcience, trial by yury, the 


freedom of the prefs, and the freedom of election, ought ever to be 


- 


‘held facred and inviolable.’ 


Dr. Price on the fame day moved, and it was unanimoufly 
refolved, that a congratulatory addrefs fhould be figned by the 
chairman, and tranfmitted to tne National Aflembly of France. 
As this addrefs has been the fubject of much animadvertion, 
we here prefent it, /iteratim & verbatim, to our readers. 

‘ The focietv for commemorating the revolution in Great 
Britain, difdaiping national partialities, and rejoicing in every 
truumph ot liberty and juice over arbitrary power, offer to the 
National Affembly of France their congratulations on the revo- 
lution in that country, and on the profpect it gives to the two 
tirtt kingdoms in the world, of a common participation in the 
bleilings of civil and religious liberty. They cannot help adding 
their ardent wifhes of an happy fettlement of fo important a re- 
volution, and at the fame time exprefling the particular fatistac- 
tion with which they reflect on the tendency of the glorious 
exainple given in France, to encourage other nations to ailert the 
ugalienable rights of mankind, and thereby to introduce a gene- 
ral reformation in the governments of Europe, and to make the 
world free and happy. STANHOPE.’ 

This volume contains addrefles from the aflociated focieties 
of Manchefter, Cambridge, Norwich, and ‘Taunton, in Eng- 
Jand, and the conttitutional focieties of Paris, Aix, Calais, 
Dijon, Rochelle, Strafburg, Marfeilles, Breft, Bourdeaux, Ba- 
yonne, Grenoble, Rouen, Verfailles, “Touloufe, the female 
triends of the conttitution at Lille, &c. &c, in France. 

We fhall clofe this article with a few extracts from the ad- 
dreiles of fome of the French focicties, as the genius of a na- 
tion is often forcibly and unequivocally exprefled in fuch volun- 
tary and unreferved communications. 


From the fociety at Marfeilles. 

‘ Englifhmen! ye are our elders in the characters of patriots. 
We have admired vou for a century; for a century have we en- 
vied your happinefs. Weighed down by the fetters of defpo- 
ufm, our lethargy was but as a fleep:—the hour of our liberty 
is come :—to-day we are men :—we are werthy of you. 

‘ Englifhmen! Frenchmen! Friends to the revolution, and to 
the liberty of nations! Let us be emulous in exerting the efforts 
of reafon and genius, to eftablifh over the whole furtace of the 
habitable globe, the impreferiptible rights of man, and the rights 
gf the legitimate fovercigns of the people.’ 
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From the fociety at Breft. 


¢ The af foci ations of free nations become the dread of tyrants 
and the fignal of their inevitable tail! Your principles and ours 
propag ate themielves. This facred fire, in fpite of the obftacles 
oppoied to it, tlently fpreads, and will produce trom pole to pole 
an explofion as terrible to tyrants as fatal to them. Already 
our neighbours firive againft defpotifm. If they are not yet ripe 
for liberty, at leatt they feel the weight of their chains ; and 
this is the firit ep towards it. The happinefs which is preparing 
for us will give them new energy; and if we imay truift to our 
prefentime nts and our wifhes, all Europe eill foon become bre- 
thren !m=—No, gentlemen, free Frenchmen will not longer fear 
that generous ‘Englifhmen are endeavouring to dettroy the glori- 
ous work of our coniitution ; you know too well, brave i ifanders, 
the ineftimable value of liberty, and your interefts are now be- 
come common with our own. There are none but flaves who 
will engage in the con{piracies of defpots, and what will avail 
the efforts of that fenfelefs herd againit men whofe motto is ‘ to 
live free or die.’ 

From the fociety of young friends of the conftituiion at 


Paris. 
¢ May an amiable philanthropy, the triumph of that philofo- 
phy, ot which you are the worthy apotles, fucceed, to the pain- 
ful fenfation of fa¢tious enmity, with the true caufe of which 
the > peop le of neither cou: ntry were ever acquainted. 
And may our two nation Ss united by a kind difpofition to 
roe e each other, and by that liberty which at laft is common to 
us both, prefent to the Ww mane world an impenetrable phalanx, 


again which the combined efforts of all the defpots on earth 
will be exerted in vain.’ 





Art. xxxvi. Conjiitutional Letters, in Anfwer to Mr. Paine's 
Rights of Man. 8vo. 39 peges. pr. is. Riley. 1792+ 
Tis is almoft the only temperate attack upon Mr. Paine’s 

late publications that has happened to fall into our hands. The 

author contends, however much our privileges may have been 


abu cd, perv erted and reftrained, that our conftitution ftill re- 
main inviolat 2. 


* The fun, (favs he) while obfcured by the foulnefs of flagnant 
mitis, cannot « ifpenfe his animating and foftering influence, yet 
his exiitence 1s unimpaired, and his glory undiminifhed. But in 
jutlice to Mr. Paine can it be dup; ofed he ferioufl y believes him 
iclt when he aflerts we have no coaftitution? Is it “ poili ible that fo 
enheotened a writer, who has taken upon him the arduous and 
impractcaple tafk of teachin 1g the world pe litical wifdom, fhould 
be fo trnorant of the hi ory ot this country as oo to know the 
contiitution that was ettablifhed by our Saxon anceft tors? f He IT nuit 
have read our hiftory, or he could never have prefumed to have 
cictated to Engtiilimen what were the rights of men. And if he 
bas reag it, ia what part can he find that we never had a confti- 
tution? 
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tution? Does he trace it in the abfolute or allodial property of 
the foil, with which the Saxons invefted every fubject ? Does he 
trace it in the fhare which every Saxon potleffed in the legiflation ? 
Or does he trace it in the right eftablifhed by Alfred of every 
fubject being tried by his peers? If he can prove from either of 
thefe hiftorical faéts, that we have no conilitution, I will pledge 
myfelf to defitt from any further anfwer?’ 

The prefent writer is as fenfible as Mr. Paine can be of 
the exifting grievances under which the nation groans; he 
knows that every oftenfible houlekeeper fhould have a fhare in 
the leciflature; that our parliaments fhould be held at leaft 
once a year, and more frequently if neceilary; that our taxes 
fhould be levied with our own uncontroled confent, and applied 
to our defence—not our dettruction; that our reprefentation 
fhould be independent; and that our fovereigns fhould prote& 
us again{t mutual depredation, and not render us the prey of 
each other, and the flaves of themfelves. While he differs 
from, he deprecates the idea of a profecution againft Mr, 
Paine; and although he wifhes to allay the defire of a revolu- 
tion, he has no inclination to extinguifh the national anxiety 
for areform. Here follows his own definition of a contti- 
tution ; 

‘ A conftitution is a body of fundamental laws, eftablifhed by 
practice and experience, derived, in moit inftances, from the proe 
grefs of government. Every fucceflive regulation that is adopt- 
ed, either by common or (tatute law, for aicertaining a privilege, 
removing a grievance, or invigorating the powers of a patriotic 
government, 1s a fundamental principle, and confequently forms 
an eficntial part of aconiticution. And the nearer thefe approach 
to the re{toration of the rights of nature, without diminifhing the 
jecurity every individual thould derive from fociety, the more 
facred and inviolate are the principles. By this telt, the merit of 
every coniiitution may be known, and the rule of its government 
prefcribed. Every law theretore that has been from age to age 
enacted for the increafe, defence, or recognition of liberty, has 
contributed to form, improve and ettablifh the conftirution. And 
on the contrary, fuch laws as have deviated from thefe principles 
are intringements of privileges, but no dettruction of rights.’ 





Art. xxxvir. 4 Letter to Mr. Paine on his late Publigations. 
Svo. 30 pages. pr. Is. Stockdale. 1792. 

AFTER ftating that we have an inundation of writers, with- 
out learning or genius, and, what is till more lamentable, 
without principle, * whofe talent is fcurrility, and whofe object 
is {edition and pl&nder,’ the author of this letter proceeds to 
attack Mr. Paine, whom he characterifes as a man more dif- 
tinguifhed by his crimes than his talents. 

‘ When America was in revolt (fays he) you preached fedition 


@n the othes fide of the Atlantic; when her independence was 
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acknowledged, and your fervices were no longer ufeful in the weft. 
ern world, you returned to Europe to aid infurrection wherever 
vou imight find it, to fupport the French as you had done the 
Yankees, and give the Diffentcrs in this country every 


aiitance 
in you! power, in their efforts to diflurb the govern: 


Having 


reduced the throne to the f:ze of a joint-ftoot rcndered it as 
bare of ufetul carci orl amental drap ery as ine bum of an unfledeed 
{parrow, ane te LV} ot he pp ily rid of thofe lumbli incr -blocks to 


your /mack and f/m we ivitem (the ki ng and houfe of lords s) there 
remains little more to ili Lp the ou line of your extenfive and pa- 
triotic plan of reform, than to annihilate at one ftroke our a irmy 
and navy, fell our fhipping for fire-wood, difmifs the judges 
open the prifon- -doors,’ &c. &c. 

The above fpecimen will ferve to convey a juit idea of the 
p-efent pamphlet. 





ART. XXxVIII. Confiderati Ons On the prefes it an d future State of 
France. By AN de Calonne, Minifier of State. ‘Tranflated 
from the French. 8vo. About 500 pages. pr. 6s. boards. 
Evans. I791. 

We have already paid particular attention to the original 
work (fee Analyt. ‘Rev. Vol. vii. p. gor.) 3 the tranflation 





of which appears to have been conducted with care and atten- 

Tion. 

AR he semen d) ech A) of AZ, Athrabeau t/ e eid thy pr ON0 punced in 
the National Afjembly of France. To which is prefixed, A 
AS ‘ ré /y A ae f a Je a} nid ( arte) te cleT. a eo al trom the 


French Edition of M. Mejan. By James White, Efq. 
2 vols. Svo. 723 pages. pr. 11S. ie wed. Debrett. 1792. 
Mr. } Vii, ABEAU’ 


vv 


s {peeches have been pi ublifhed at Paris in 


c vo's. 8vo. gy from our account of the firft two (fee Anal, 
ev. Vol. xa. p. 161.) our readers will be able to judge of the 
juformation and amufement they afiord. ‘The work before 
us confifts of a {election from the whole. 


. °* 
he 


Ihe ‘Tranflation appears to have been executed with a con- 
fiderable degree of accuracy, and the language is in general 
neat and peripicuous. S. 





Art. xr. The Britih Duttes of Cufiams, Excife, &Sc. comtain- 
an Account es the net Sums payabs leon all Goods imp rted, 
€xXD9 teh, or carried €0 aftivy f 3 and the net Segre 10 be se 
pn d 6m a Ss xportation, includ! ng the Seffion Parliament 
ending sm the 10th, 1791: Ajo the feveral ievilie and 4.- 
lowances upon certain Aiaches of Merchandife exported and im- 
ported, arranged under ae particular Branches of Cuftoms and 
Excije: and Fell ving the Article Sait in the Cuftoms, are m- 
ferted tie Tleges papeble upon Britifh made Salt, under the Ma- 
nagement of the Commiffoners of that Revenue, with the Draw- 
back allowed thereon whem duly exported: Alja, eed | the 
uties 
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Dr . ‘ Packace and Scava Tes tig role 4 be fie P rf of London 
. , ai 

Zo Cy of London by Aliens : Wri: s exhiaining the va- 

K ; of Importation and Expcrtation upon a Prine 


[nformation. By John Nodin of ve a denhall- 


Cas be 4 P 
otreet, Avent 5 late of the Cul com poe fe, London. Svo. 
481 pages. Price 7s. 6d. bound. Johafon. 1792. 


Tuis circumftantial title is fuficienty defcriptive of the 
contents of the work now before us, which appears to be 
C 


- . 2 * - » @ - = i. . a - os 
ation highly ufeful to men of bulinefs, and a very fit 


com — for the counting-houfe, the information to be found 
| ecnerally fcattered through various books, Be- 
fides fix other tables, it has all the fchedules or tables which 
are annexed to the confolidated a&t (with the articles fome- 
what differently arranged), and the references to the various _ 
of parliament which occur in them, not only give their date 
and titles, but alfo an abridgment of thofe claufes which are re- 
ferred to. This faves the trouble of confulting various fta- 
tutes. The tables are prece eded by fome p: reliminary obfervae 
tions and extradle, containing the fubitance of feveral acts of 
parliament, and an account of the lawful quays or wharfs, and 
f the fees of the cuftom-houfe officers, as hxed by an order 
of the Houfe of Commons in the year 1662, which ftill re- 
mains in force, except fo far as regards the fees that ufed to be 
paid to the landwaiters, which can no longer be demanded upon 
goods sanded at te lawful quays that the merchants may have no 
pretext for Claiming any undue indulgence in their port-entries. 
Upon the whole, we recommend this work as uteful in its 


? om f 


delign, and correctly executed. U. U. 


or 
A 
he 
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7 ae Report fi jrom the Comittee of Warebs aitfes of the 
nitcd Eaft-fi aid oe mM pan ‘yy relative 10 the Culture of Sugar. ‘o 
os About 120 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 1792. 


‘THis report, which is interefting in more than one point of 
view, was produced at a general court of the United Compan 
of Merchants trading to the Eait Indies, on the 15th of March, 
1792, and was afterwards ordered to be printed for the ufe of the 
proprictors, 

The committee begin with flating, that the only true and 
e#eciual way in which Great Britain can be benefited by her 
territorial anne in India, is, through the medium of an 
extentive and well-regulated commerce, and that, actuated by 
this pr incH ple, the) have not merely confined their attention to 
the Improvement ai nd extenfion of ‘thofe < articles 5 of which the 
company’ s inveitments ufually confiited, but they have alfo 
turned their pene: to the introduction of fuch new commodt- 
fies as, with a fuitable degree of encouragement, m might aftord 
a reafonable proipect of becoming advantageous objects of pur- 
fuit. Under this head, the article of tugar fometime fince 
pice 
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refented itfelf to their notice; it is a natural production of the 
baer and furrounding provinces, where it is cultivated to a 
very great degree of perfection, and, in point of quantity, is 
capable ct being carried to any extertt for which a demand can be 
found. The confumption alfo in this country *, and on the 
continent, is at prefent immente, and may be greatly increafed, 
were it fupplied at a lefs burthenfome price. But in order to 
enable the Company to have any chance in the London market, 
two very great obftacles were to be furmounted ; the high rate 
of freight, and a duty of 37]. 16s. 3d. per cent. on the grots fale 
price. 

As there were well-grounded expeCtations that the proprie- 
tors would fucceed tn alleviating thefe difficulties, the court of 
directors, in the month of April, 1789, defired the government 
of Bengal to fend home a quantity of fugar upon trial; and they 
actually agreed with lieutenant John Paterfon, of that eftab- 
\ifhment, who offered to undertake a plantation on his own 
account, to purchafe the produce of it for 12 years, at a certain 
ftipulated rate. Soon after this fome {pecimens, to the amount 
of about § tons, arrived on board the Houghton, which were 
fold, March 2d, 17g2, and produced from 88s. and 6d. to 105s. 
per cwt., Or g2s. on an average. 

The firft experiments made on this commodity by the refiners 
were peculiarly difcouraging, as one of them deciared, in a letter 
to Mr. Baring, ‘that it had no difpofition to granulate like 
Wett-India fugar, though tempered with a {trong lime water ;’ 
and that, aiter having undergone the operation of claying, it was 
become ‘ very ioft, and of the nature of foap, when it has Jain 
a long time in water.” Another perfon of eminence in the trade, 
however, made a more favourable report, for he flated that he 
was now induced to think, © that its natural qualities were con- 
cealed by improper treatment of the cane juice, and that bya 
new folution it mighr, in a great degree, be reftored.’ ‘ Ihave 
not- been much difappointed (adds he) in my expectations, for 
in the procefs of refining, its naturab qualities turn out to be 
good; and | conceive, head it been properly tempered or Jimed 
in the firit boiling, it would have carried off all its impurities 5 
would have given it 2 larger grain, which is the genuine and 
efiential falt oi the cane; the particles of the furar would have 
diiengaged themfelves from the clammy fubftance (its only de- 
tect }, and thereby would have been equal in itrength to the mott 
favored of our Wett-lndia fugars.” “The committee being now 
fully convinced of the probability of manufacturing this com- 
modity equal to any produced in the Weit-Indies, think the 
prefent a moit favourable Opportunity for making a vigorous 
etiort, to lecuré to the Bengal provinces, a participation in this 
important articie of commerce. 


_—— 


* In Great Britain alone it is computed to be but little fhort of two 
hundred millions of pounds weight, 
We 














Report relative to the Culture of Sugar. 21% 


We fhall here fubjoin a brief account of the rife, progrefs, 
and prefent {tate of the fugar trade, in Europe, as drawn up by 
the committee. 


‘ Sugar was produced in Evrope, and formed an article of 


sea 
S 


trafick, long betore the diitcovery of America took place. Its 
origin is held to have been from China, where it fill greatly 
abounds, and trom whence it pailed through the Eaft Indies, and 
Arabia, into Europe. * it was firit planted in Sicily about the bee 
ginning of the 12th century, to which place it was brought from 


Cyprus. 


‘¢ From Sicily it was carried to Madeira, about the year 1420, 
as alfo to the Canary itles, trom which latter places the Portu- 
gueze tran{planted 1 to Brazil. There are, however, thofe who 
think that the Portugueze, who, betore they planted in Brazil, 
were in pofiefiion of the coattof Angolain Atrica, where the tugar- 
cane grew fpontaneoufly, took it from thence to Brazil. At 
Brazil the Portus veze cultivated it largely, and for a long period 
fupplied the wiule of Europe. 

‘From Brazil it was tranfplanted to Hifpaniola in 1506; as 
alfo to the Spanifh dominions in Mexico, Chili and Peru. 

‘In 1641 the cane was firft planted in the Englith colony of 
Barbadoes, from whence it had been brought from Fernambuque, 
in Brazil; but the ait of manufacturing fugar was not tufficiently 
uncer.tood till two or three — ears after, when fome oi thfe planters 
were fo indutirious as to make a voyage to Brazil, from whence 
they brought better infiructions, and more plants; after which the 
culture was attended with 1o much fuccets, that it was taken up 
in the other Britith Weft India iflands; and lafily by the French, 
Dutch, and Danifh colonies. 

‘ Betore {ugar was brought to Europe from the Brazils, it bee 
ing both fcarce and dear, the coniumption was chiefly confined to 
conferves, and medicinal compofitions. The ingredient 
ufed tor the mere domettic purpofes of fweetening was honey. 
The Portugueze brought it into more general demand, yet till che 
con umption was bur limited; but fince the ufe of tea, coffee, 
chocuiacte, iweets, confectionary, &c, has fo univerfally obtained, 
fugar is become, in a manner, a neceflary of life, and forms, at 
prefent, one of the molt diftinguithed articles of European com- 


{vr YS, 


merce.’ 


The fuccefs attendant upon the labours of the firft Britifh 
planters amply rewarded their perfeverance and induftry. By 
being enabled to underfell the “ortugueze, they foon laid the 
foundation of a flourifhing trade, which was open to all nations, 
until, on the reftoration of Charles II. it was reitricted, by the 
legiflature, to Briufh fubjects. The ports of London and 
Briitol then became the great magazines of fugar, for the fup- 
ply of all the north and middle parts of Europe ; and this export 
trade feems to have been enjoyed exclufively by the ry 


until the French, in their turn, fo greatly improved their 


ugar 


iflands, as to be able to under-fell us in moft parts of the con- 
tinent. Before that epoch, when our neighbours became ous 
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rivals in the forei¢n market, the value of the commodities im. 
ported into England trom the Wett-indies, the chief of which 
at that time was fug Y ary had arifen to J »500,C0ol. ; of this near 
one-third part was afterwards e2 «ported. Notwithftanding the 
lofs of the foreign trade our iflands have been Ina progreflive 
{tate of improvement. We fhall here particularize the im- 
portations and exportations, at certain ciitant periods, by way 
of chucication. 


Account of the quantity of Britifh plant: ition fugar, imported 
into England, and alfo of the quantity of raw and refined fue 


gars exp rted. 


Quantity Imported. Raw Sugars Exported. Refined Exported, 

Cwt. ar. lb. Cwr. qro lb. Cwr. qr. Ib. 

1609. 27,573 225 182,325 2 4 14,302 0 20 
1720. 706,385 3 20 121,778 0 9 3,106 3 7 
+753: 1y!14,.054 23 20 559057 26 11,224 3 7 
3770 1,513,229 1 23 199,738 I 9 43,009 1 19 
1787 1,926,621 © 20 = =199,410 1 5 70,735 1 19 
17 I. 1,808,950 0 7 135,470 38 158,573 3 24 


N.b. The quantity imported into Great Britain is exprefs 
{J under the three laft years. 

It appears that fugar was, formerly, one of the flaple articles 
of Be: gel, aii that a conliderable trade was carried on in it, to 
Madras, the Malabar coaft, Bombay, Surat, Sundy, Mufcat, 
Mocha, fud'a &c. Even {fo late as 1755 and 1756, the annual 
exportation amount.d to 50,000 maunds, which yielded a pro- 
fit of about 50 per cent. ; in addition to this, the returns were 
generally in ipecie, © and this flow was regular, always feeding, 
but never overcharging the circulation. > Duri ing the latt twenty 


years, however, the price of fuga rs has been gradu: lly increa{- 
Inc, and the exportatisn and erowth diminifhine in the fame 


portion, fo that the price is now near 5° per cent. more than 
wt was before that period. “The charge of tranfportation 1s alfo 
ereater; and the value at foreign marxets not haves ng rifen in 


the faine p.oportion, es exp ort ey fo trifing andc afual, that, as 
we are tol ? » the tu r Sone, ngal 1S, ‘in faci lg a anihilated.” 
Phis proftadle branch he Ss tui ! by the fame caufes which 


har Opeiated upon the commerce of that cc ul ntry iD general, 
for the increafe.of the price of the raw material, and of “labour, 
had produced fuch a proportional decreafe in the demand, that 
it was deubted in 1776, whether that ‘fettlement produced 
enough tor its ownconiumption. Thedeclenfion of this trade, 
which appears to have been fettered hitherto with a number of 
impolitic resuiations in our eaftern dominions, muft have been 
highly prejudicial to the Company’s intereft, as it would, in a 
great degree, have prevented that drain of fpecie, which Ben gal 
is How obtiged to fend to the Malabar ceait. The Dutch of 
Batavia, 
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itavia, formerly our rivals in this trade, have now fucceeded to 

the almoft entire monopoly of it. 

It appears from this report, that cofice, pepper, and indigo, 
great fuccels in feveral of the Com- 


- 


mioht be cultivated with 
nany’s fettiements in Afs. 

On a full confideration of this fubject, it feems evident, 
that an equitable reduction of the exceilive duties paid on the 


importation of FEatt- India fuear, would tuily enable the Com- 

pany to fupply the prefent ¢ xtraordii ary de mand, and perhaps to 

a the ineitth Weit-India planters in the home, as well 
> French merchants in the foreign market. Se 

Arr. xt. The Rect of Ma recy reals of Sir. Eltram; 

An Ethical Kort mance. Tranflat. t yo an Ancient Lritifh 

Manujertpt, late y dife erad ae mong the Ruins of an Abbey in 


North IVales. in 2 Vols. Foo! 's-cap, Svo. 351 Pages. 

Price §s. fewed. Bent. 1792. 

Ir, gentle reader, thou fhalt have the courage to accompany 
the hardy knight, fir Eltram, in fearch of ethical leffins, thou 
{halt not go without thy reward. But we mufl, in pure bene- 
volence, warn thee—and, being ourfelves, after the experiment, 
fcareely efcaped with life, we warn thee with trembling—that 
before thou reacheft the magic Rock of Modree, in the wil- 
dernefs of necromancy, where the fair Matilda is bound, for 
twice twenty years, by Ofwald the magician, thou muft with 
the puiflant knight encounter horrors, which wjll make 

T hy “knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to fland on end, 
Like quills upon the iretful porcupine.’ 
Yes, thou muft encounter fire-breathing ierpents, fereaming 
harpies and howling wolves, dragons, griffins and unicorns; 
thou muft gaze upon pale fpectres gliding with printlefs ftep; 
fullen ni ohtmares, neighing in dreadiul concert, or fhaking the 
fen-brufhed apour from their thaggy_ manes, and fhooting 
blue gleaming pettilence from their aguith eyes ;—thou mutt be 
fhut up ina rocky prifon where peftilential meteors gleam acrofs 
the roof, blaits of horror groan around the rugged walls, and 
hiffing vapours carpet the floor ;—thou inuft viiit the temple of 
Tortures, whofe walls are of glowing fulphur, and the floor of 
burning fand, and where, fome faitened upon wheels with 
burning tenter-hooks, are whipped around with venomed 
fcourges by infernal imps ; fome fhxed upon iron {pits—others 
ftretched on banks of burning fulphur r—But in pure compaf- 
fion to thy nerves we defift, and advife thee, if thou wouldeft 
c{cape the tortures of a harrowed imagination, to accept from 
us at fecond hand the moral of the fable—which ts, that no one 
fhall ever attain individual happinefs but by confulting the alle- 
Viition of the woes of others, and prometing the felicity of 
Biankind, 3 AKT. 
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Arr. xutu. 4 Letter from Irenopolis to the Inhabitants of 
Rieuth ropalis 3 or a fericus Addreji to the Diffenters of Bir. 
@ixgham. bes a Member of the eftablifhed Church. 8vyo, 
40 p.pr.1s. Birmingham, T hompfon ; London, Johnfon, 

792. 

THavuGH these !s fomething quaint in the title of this pam. 
hlet, there is much good fenfe and good writing in the letter 
itfelf. Whe writer expottulates wi ith thofe diflenters in Bir- 
mingham, who are r¢ ported to have formed a purpofe of com- 
memorating the French revolution on the fourteenth of July, 
entreating them not deliberately to hazard the confequences 
which may be appre hended, | in the prefent hour of jealoufy and 
fulpicion, and in a place where the paffions of all parties are 

{> violently inflamed. The right of aflembling he does not 

call in queflion. Of many parts of the French revolution he 

exprefles his approbation. Of Dr. Pricitiey he tpeaks in the 
hichelt terms of reipect, as © a man whofe talents are fuper- 
latively great ; whofe attainments are numerous almoft without 

a parallel ; ; whofe morals are correct without aufterity, and 

exem plary without _— ition; and in whofe charabter the 

philofophic eve will at on ce difcover the deep-fixed root of 
virtuous principle, and I the f folid trunk of virtuous habit.” The 
perf ns Ww hom he addrefies, he acknowledges to have been men 
harrafled by oppreflion, and loaded with cbloquy. Neverthe- 
lefs, he thinks it of infinite importance to themfelves, their 
neighbourhood, and the public, that they fhould be convincetl, 
at the meeting tn queftion would be a violation of the duties 
prudent men, of peaceable citizens, and of good chriftians. 

12. 

¢ Many are the fituations n wl Lich prudence itfelf is not only 

pedient, but obi atory ; aud in the prefent flate of things, it 
¢ the part of a pru ent nan for you to do a gain, what you 
already done, with fo much lois of your property, and fo 


inuch danger to your perfons It is mot the part of a ‘peaceable 


citizen, to provoke again thofe fcrocious tempers, and thofe out- 


yw A 


— owe 


rageous crimes, of which you have yourfelves fo Jately and fo 
larecly ¢ manele the difmal confe« quences. It is wor the part 
of a fincere chriitan, to offend, withy ut fome weichty reafon, 
en his we al, br thren. Muel h lefs is it i part to caft upon 
the fh and wild Ge: ilion of pailion, thofe fp aed ative quetiions, 
which ought to be decided enly by cool and impartial reafon.’ 


, RE pre “ee “4 

ih > bCTLCT, Wilicil We VOUuUUL not comes tro: rei the pen of 
Dr. Parr, is written with every appearance of candour, and, 
on he * ¢ 4h se? 

in the prefent ttate of Di aam, demands the ferious atten- 
tol of thofe to whom !t Is vaddvelfed. 











Congratulatory Addrefs to Fobhn Croffe. 215 


Art. xtiv.: 4 congratulatory Addre/s to the Rev. Fohn Croffi, 
Vicar of Bradford, on the Profpect of bis Recovery from a 
dangerous Difeafe to a State of fpiritual Health oe Salvation. 
To which is added, a Letter to the Rev. ‘Fames Wood, of Leeds, 
an Eloge to the Memory of fobu W cfieyy and an n Adres tg 


the Pa 4 ab: tants of Bradford ; with diverting Incidents, Bon 
Mots, Se. 8vo. 197 p. pr. 2s. 6d. 1791. 


A WRITER, who poffetfes no inconfiderable talents for 
fatire, and who has formerly, we believe, exercifed them upon 
a fimilar oceafion, under the, fictitious name of Trim, periitts 
in bringing a charge of peculation again{t the object of his 
addrefs. Whether the charge be well grounded, we cannot 
take upon us to determine ; we have only to fay, that the 
piece is written with a degree of humour and fpirit, which in- 
duces us to with that the writer’s $ pen were employed upon a 
fubject of more general utility. “The piece is fufliciently fevere 
upon the fuppofed culprit; but that the author is capable of 
panegyric as well as fatire, the following ttory, fo much to the 
credit of the hero, fufficiently proves. ” Having told at large a 
tale of fimony, he g ZOeSs ON, P. 60, 
¢ Bur, Sir, 1 quit this dull fubject, to conduét you toa brighter 
fc¢ ne, which may, perhaps, for a moment, m: ike you forget the 
charms of gold, by recalling to your mind the pleafures and 
conguefts of your youth. 1 allude, Sir, to that important zra of 
you ir i te, when you led beauty in chains, and triumphed, with 
the virtue of a Scipio, over the power and attractions of the 
Pru(ian prince/s.—-| communicated the particulars of this fingular 
trant elles to the public in the following terms. The vicar in- 
formed me, ** That he was once prefent at a mafquerade in Ber- 
lin (tor he was formerly no enemy to pleafure) at the end of 
which, a fiiler to the late king of Prufia, who had fhewed parti- 
cular attention to him, during the entertainment, fignified that 
the thould be glad to retire with him; which he pofitively re- 
fufed.”’ The vicar does not deny the truth af this relation, but 
jays, “ the principal feature in it is changed ; for that the lady, 
mentioned by him, was not the princefs Ann Charlotte Amelia, 
youngeit fifler to the late king of Pruffia, but the firit confort of 
he pretent monarch, a lady well known at Berlin, in 1767, for 
the levity of her manners, and imprudent carriage towards the 
other {ex.”” ‘The reader is requetted to obferve, that this anec- 
dote was communicated to the public in 1787. Since that time, 
it has engaged, in a peculiar manner, the attention of the liad 
monce, and unfortun ately reached the ears of the Pruflian ambaf- 
fador, who exprefled much refentment at the circulation of a 
liory fo derogatory to the houfe of his royal mafter. ‘The vicar, 
being > informed of this circumilance, and that a veffel was lying 
off Scarboroy igh, for the purpote of conveying him to E mbden, 
prudently refr sined for the three lait years, ‘from vifiting that 
place of gay and fathionable refort. That he may, in future, do 
n with fafe ty , and that no bad confequences may arife from his 
indifcretion, (which he feems now perfectly fenible of ) he has 
ingenioully 
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incenioully chaneed, not the features, as he fays, but the > Very 
perfon of th lady he had introduced into this binaries intere 
lude. That the vic: r ipoke »ot a fifter ot the late king of P rufa, 
I am certain, becat fe he related this anecdote to me bvice ; Once 
at the \ i¢ aragee, when he lett me in doubt whether he pafied the 
pivht with her royal hi nee and another time at the houfe of 
th: lets Mrs. Armitage, in the prefence of Mr. Litter and Dr, 
bill. That the lady, al ded to, was the princefs Anna Charlotte 
anvlia, 1 admit was a con‘ecture of my own. She was the only 
fitter of the late kine, etd was, at that time, unmarried, and] 
thought her intrig ue with baron Trenck and others, made the 
vicar’s wccount of her conduct, though fomewhat extraord inary, 
no way improbable. But, Sir, 1 allow you to fay, that th lad 
in queition, was confort to the prone king, not Only becaufe it 
may be a matter of policy, at ye fernt, but becaufe it apps ars, 
{,oIn fume late tr ant: ictio! 18, that the turther diitant you are trom 
any cvent, thre mor € cap: able you are of giving an account of the 
feveral particularities and cir -cumftances that attended it.’ 
t appears, in the counce of this addrefs, that the author has 
violent antl; vathy to methodilts. Many among them may 
have given jult occafion of offence ; but we think | he cenfures 
the body with indifcriminate feverity. D. Me 
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Art. xLtv. The Devil upon Two Sticks in Exgland: being @ 
c. ntinuation of Le Diable Boiteux of Le Sage. V ol. V . VI. 
Sit p. pr. 6s. fewed. Walter, Piccadilly. 1791. 
Conrinuations feldom anfwer the ude of the 

public 3 and in the eighth volume ef our Review we gave our 





opinion that even the former part of this public sation, inftead 
of being extended into four volumes, ought to have been con- 


denicd into two. Of the volumes before us we cannot fay 
much in commendation. ‘The fubjects are exceedingly trite 5 


and they are treated in the ffyle which uf tally adorns the 
thelves of a circulating library. Molt of the anecdotes which 
reinte to real life have appeared in newfpapers, &c. and have 


Orviiaay Ocen picked up from foctmen and walters, and even 
bi Caer preient ereis retain a cait of ticir errs vulgarity. 


Lhe fubjects which chiefly occupy thefe volumes are deaths; 
funerals and di 7 
,. ee . _ — aol + “ - - a3 “fy as ~ 3: > 

Lhe fol. VINF ANeCCOwes OCCUF IN tne hiftory ot areamsy, 
Vol. vi. P. 127 

es But t ‘ l . l { c eech vou,” exclaimed the count, <é 18 that 
merry way i ry or WV g, who laughs fo loud that the 
ii t th reach at this critance, | hear her as dil- 
grryctls ' + yy aa Sec tl re 
i .' j j cdbam 2 

” bic ., antwered the demon, * is the mirth of fleep ; 
and I will tclb you the e: fe of it :—the lady dreams that fhe has 
lott Lr COHN a cc tum of money at the gaming retab le ; al nd, in 
Order to pay ber aebts of honour, fhe | s procured a tradefman 


fo cx! S‘ Oce roi reWCis tyl talic OCS, ot the ijame figure and 
appearance, 











The Devil upon Two Sticks in England, 237 


appearance, and to pay her the difference.—It is the flrewdnefs 
of the contrivance, and the complete joke of managing the bufi- 
nefs without the knowledge of her hufband, that occafions the 
burts of laughter which are the objects of your curiofity. 

«© The lady in the next houfe is in a very different fituation,— 
her fleep is a very weeping one,—and her pillow is, at this mo- 
ment, wet with the tears of fancy.—She is occupied alfo about 

iing-misfortunes ;—and dreams that, having fent a diamond 
ring, in a hurry, to be pawned, in order to raife a fupply for 
the moment,—it was unluckily taken to the very jeweller from 
whote fhop fhe had contrived to purloin it about a year before; 
—and whom fhe now thinks that fhe is bribing with a jewel of 
equal value, which fhe fairly purchafed, to hufh up the matter, 
and keep it a feeret from the world. 

‘© But if you would look for real happinefs, vou may find it 
n the curtained comforts of that green bed, which is occupied 
'y a page of the court :—he dreams that he attends the king, in 
he character of aid-de-camp, at a review,—and that his majefty 


‘ 


erry 
shia 


t 
t - 
has done him the honour to borrow a pocket-handkerchief of 
him.” 

Ihe public will be at no lofs for the original of the following 
portrait. Vol. vi. p. 142. 

‘* ‘The next houfe but one,’’ continued the demon, * belongs 
toa nobleman, every pare of whofe lite has been characterized 
und difgraced by « brutal love of women, as well as a brutal 
treatment of the numberlefs unhappy creatures who have been 
prottituted to his libidinous appetites.—No fituation has been too 
low tor his grovelling amours,—no character too vulgar to be 
the object of them,—and no circumiiance of innocence or diftrefs 
futlicient to check their depravity or awaken his kindnefs.—He 
now fleeps in the chamber which you tee is fitted up with blue 
and yéllow furniture, and the dream which occupies his fancy is 
et a mott fingular, and to him, indeed, of a very diltrefling, na- 
ture ;—for he abfolutely thinks that he is turned into a mule, 
and about to be rode by his wife, from whom he.has been fome 
years feparated, and driven on with whips round the beacon- 
courfe at Newmarket, by all the unhappy women whom he has 
debauched, deceived, or difeafed.”’ 

‘¢ If this man’s waking hours,”’ faid don Cleofas, ** bear any 
Proportion in the article of mifery, to his prefent flumbers, 1 
would be an act of great mercy to take him at once to your In- 
fernal fhades; and fave him, at leaft, from any further torture of 
fulpenfe,—with refpea to his future abtotment.” 

‘* Though his mind,”’ replied Afmodeus, ** is not totally cal- 
lous, nor bis courage fo determined as to be wholly without re- 
morie as to his pat life, or without apprehenfion as to the final 
confequences of it,—yet there are certain opiates which great 
wealth®and depraved paffions can find the means of applying, 
that ferve to deaden, or to avert, in a great degree, the alarms 
of clofing life.—Such men, with all their enormiues, may be 
faid rather to die drunk, than in defpair.” 


Vox. XIII. Q A © fketch 
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A © fketch of the life of a beauty,’ we think the beft piece 
in the volumes, but, on account of its length, we muft refer 
our readers to the work itfelf. D. 





Arr. xivi. Letter from Lady W—il—ce to Captain ——— 
8vo. 223 pages. Price ss. fewed. Church and Laking. 
1792+ 
Tuis letter, or rather pamphlet, is addrefled by Lady Wal- 

lace to her fon, who is about to ferve in a military capacity in 

India. It abounds with much excellent advice for the regula. 

tion of his conduct, and the government of his paffions in the 

turbulent warfare of life; and it warns him, above all things, 
to beware of the fafhionable vices which difgrace the young 
mien of the prefent day. 

We fhall prefent our readers with a few paffages, by way of 
fpecimen : 

‘ ‘The firft part of your duty, as a man, or as a foldier, is religiog 
—Without reverence to the great ruler of the grand fyftem of crea- 
tion, you cannot have a foul capable of foaring—it is impoffible for 
any thinking being to exift without religion ;—the diffipated wicked 
man—or philofopher, vain of fingularity of opinion, only appear to 
do fo, but every reflecting mind muft diftinguith a great firft caufe— 
and glory in the thought of future exiftence, whicl: alone fets us above 
the atom which the morning fun gives life to, and which the even 
ing dew reftores to duit. ‘The language of religion is heard in every 
corner of the globe—it roafs i the winds—and re-echoes in thé thun- 
ders—all fpace—all vifible objects, atteit the glory of the Almighty—- 
al! nature cries, 1 am the work of God.—Reafon is fufficient to ¢on- 
vince a blind man of this trath, from the many godlike, generous 
tranf{ports which the foul enjoys. I have always endeavoured to con- 
vince you, that all religions are good—they all tend to virtue, and the 
comfort of their profeffors—There is none that is not deficient in 
fome pom and thofe of each form may fay—you have not our et- 
rors, but you have others which are fully as great ;—but furely the 
eilablithed religion of a man’s country is always the beit. It were to 
be wifhed, for the tranquillity of every ftate, that one faith—one form 
of worlhhip—was followed by all—the only thing which renders a 
toleration of every fect dangerous, is the animofity and difcord, dif- 
ferent opinions give rife to, which has too long ftained with blood all 
Chriftendom. 

* ‘To make a figure in the lifts of glory, my dear W—ce, you maf 
be able to conquer the feducing powers of paffion, and fubdue every 
violent propeniity for women—gaming—and wine. ‘They, like every 
cther tyrannical foe, if you do not conquer them, will_enflave you. 
So fentible was Ulyffes of this truth, that he made himfelf be bound 
band and foot to his thip, to prevent the poffibility of yielding to 
temptation ; and flopped his ears, left the fyrens fhould feduce him ;— 
this proved mhore virtue than fortitude; but I tru you will have 
enough ot firmnefs, never to allow yourfelf to be feduced to the excefles 
ot thofe vices which ruin fo many men of great abilities, who might 
have been heroes, had they early learnt to reftrain their paffions, 
which gain ftrength from every indulgence, 

6 * Habit 
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Habit is the regu’aor of nature; this is evident from the brute 
creation—yet fome people pretend to excufe their depravity on the 
feore of the violence of their pafiions—but every young perfon has, if 
unimpaired in health, the fame natural propenfities, nclination is 
either reftrained by abftinence, and a mind occupied more nobly, or 
jt is nurfed to impetuofity by an inflamed imagination, and thofe fe- 
ductions which fpeak to the fenfes, and, like the frenzy of a fever, 
exhauit nature, and every faculty and exertion which does honour to 
the foul. 

« The vice, which like a torrent {weeps away every other idea, or 
feeling, than thofe which it awakens, is gaming there is no vice 
into which a man may be fo imperceptibly led—none which involves 
him in fuch low worthlefs company ;-—it is frue, fome unexperienced 
men of honour are found in gambling focieties ; but the confequence 
is, that they either are rendered dupes, or become cheats too man 
adopt the examples of the wretches who furround them, and forfeit 
their integrity. Step by ftep—the moft fenfible perfon may be led on, 
from a hope that a momentary good luck may enable them to regain 
their accidental lotfes, and thus, like every other paffion, that of 
play aflumes by degrees a tyrannical powst over the minds of its vo- 
taries)s How many unthinking unfortunates have been led to ruin 
their families; and in a moment have been hurled from fituations 
in which but for this vice, they might hare been comfortable— 
Men who on their firft admitting this deitructive paflion, would 
have fhuddered at the thoughts of defrauding a tradefman, or of 
winning a ruinous fum of money. Play is deftru¢tive of all applica- 
tion or feeling—all is avarice or rage—no man of honour has any 
chance of winning at the long run at play—he will not ftoop to take 
unfair advantages; yet nine out of ten gamblers watch, and greedily 
profit of the moment, heated by wine or impetuofity. How degrad- 
ing the thought, that one has ruined a friend, or been ruined by 
Ole. 

Lady Wallace, paffing from moral precepts to political dife 
guifitions, dwells upon the beauty, innocence, and misfortunes 
of the queen of France, whom fhe characterifes ‘ as grateful 
to, and never abandoning her friends, forgiving to her ene- 
mies, never ftooping to repay crimes by vengeance; a fond 
mother, and attentive wife.’ She reprefents her auguft confort 
‘as turned by every wind;’ the late king of Sweden is held 
forth as a model of heroifm, and Mr. d’Orleans, is treated as 4 
traitor, an aflaffin, and a coward. Se 


Agar. xivir. Curiofitics of Literature. Confifting i Anecdotes, 
Charaéiers, Sketches, and Obfervations, Literary, Critical, and 
Hiftorical, 8vo. §31 Pages. Price 6s, 6d. in Boards. 
Murray. 1791. 


Arrer the revival of letters, it was a common practice 
among the learned to publifh volumes of mifcellaneous anecdotes, 
rcle:tions, and the like, fuch as had occurred to them in con- 
verfation or itudy. Collections of this kind were publifhed 
under the titles of Scaligeriana, Huetiana, &c. Thefe works 
have been | ong knewn to the Qn” world by the cant term 
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of ana. It is from thefe ftores of literature, now much he- 
glected, that this compiler has chiefly formed the prefent 
volume; not without the addition of many articies from other 
more modern fources. The work is divided into three parts, 
1. Literature and Criticifn; mu. Hiftorical Anecdotes; 1, 
Mijfellanea. Ofthe contents of a milcellany, confifting of up. 
wards of two hundred detached articles, it ts impofiibdle to give 
the reader any diftinct idea without tranferibing thesindex, 
But of the degree of judgment and tafte which has been exer. 
cited in the felection, and of information and entertainment 
which may be expected from the perufal, fome judgment may 
be formed from afew fpecimens. P. 95. 

© The Origin of Literary Fournals—In the laft century, it was 
a confolation, at leaft, for the unfuccefsful writer, that he fell 
infenfibly into oblivion. If he committed the priwate folly of 
printing what no one would purchafe, he had only to fettle the 
matter with his publifher: he was not arraicned at the pudle trie 
bunal, as if he had committed a crime of magnitude. But, in 
thofe times, the nation was little addicted to the cultitation of 
letters: the writers were then few, and the readers were not 
many. When, at length, a tafte for literature fpread itfelf 
through the body of the people, vanity induced the inexperienced 
and the ignorant to afpire to literary honours. ‘To oppofe thefe 
inroads into the haunts of rhe Mufes, Periodical Criticifm brane 
dilhed its formidable weapon; and it was by the fall of others that 
our greateit ceniufes have been taught ‘to rife. Mraltifarious 
wiitings produced multifarious ftrictures; and if the rays of criti- 
cifin were not always of the flrongeit kind, yet fo many conti- 
nually iffuing, formeda focus, which has enlightened thote whofe 
eccupations had otherwife never permitted them to judge on 
literary compofitions. : 

* The oricin of fo many Literary Journals takes its birth in 
France. Dents de Sallo, Eeclefiaftical Counfellor in rhe Parlia- 
ment of Paris, invented the fcheme of a work of this kind. On 
the 30th of May, 1665, appeared the firft number of his Fournal 
des Sgavins. What is remarkable, he publithed his Effay in the 
name of the Sicur de Hedouville, who was his footmax. One is 
led to fuppofe, by this circumilance, that he entertained but a 
faint hope ot its fuccefs; or, perhaps, he thought that the fcur- 
rility of criticifm might be fanétioned by its fuppofed author. 
The work, however, met with fo favourable a reception, that 
Sallo had the fatisfaction of feeing it, in the next year, imitated 
throughout Europe ; and his Journal, at the fame time, tranf- 
lated tato various languages. ° But, as mott authors lay them- 
felves too open to the fevere critic, the animadverfions of Sallo 
were given with fuch malignity of wit and afperity of criticifim, 
thatthe Journal excited loud murmurs, and the moft heart-mov- 
ing complaints pofible. Sallo, after having publiflied only his 
third Journal, felt the irritated wafps of literature thronging fo 


pee about him, that he very gladly abdicated the throne af 
riticiim. 
‘ 


he reign of his fucceffor, Abbé Galloys—intimidated by 
the fate of Saliomwas of 2 milder kind, He contented — 
wit 
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with only civing the titles of books, accompanied with extraéts. 
Sach a conduct was not offenfive to their ‘authors, and vet was 
not unutetul to the public. 1 do not, however, mean to favour 


the idea, that this fi mp! le manner of noticing books is equal to 


found and cardid criticifm. 

‘On the model of the Fournal des Ssavans were formed our 
PhAofophicul Tranfadions ; with this difference, however, that 
the yonly 4 notin > objects of fcience, fuch as Phytics and Mathee 
matics. » Journal of Leipfic, ¢ entitled déta Eruditorum, ape 


peared in ork under the conduct of the erudite Afexkenizs, Pro- 
tetlor in the Univertity of that city. The tamous Bayle under 
took, ft Hote, i fimilar work, in 1684 5 and his Nouwelles de 
la Repu Mii ” ig Pate appeared the firit of May -in that year. 
This new thictint was everv where weil rec eived ; apd deferved 
to be fo, tor never were criticifins given with greater force. He 
pofietied the art of “cOMprizing, in fhort extracts, the jyiteit notion 
of ab wi a without adding any thing irrelevant or impertinent, 
Bavle difcontinued this work i in 1637, after having given thirty 
fix volumes ini2mo. Others continued it to1710, when it was 
finally clofed. 

A Mr. de la Roche formed an Englith Journal, entitled 
Memoirs ef Literature, al bout the commencement of this century, 
which is well fpoken of in the Bibliotheque Raifonnée. It was 
after panes bontions od by Mr. Reid, under the title of The Prefent 


State » Republic of Letters. He fucceeded very well; bur, 
t =i obli ad to m: arr. a voyage to China, it interrupted his ule- 
fullabours. He was fucceeded by Mefiieurs Campbell and Web- 
iter; but the latt, for reafons of which I am ignorant, being dif- 
eiibed. it was again refumed by Mr. C: ampbell. This Fournal 


does by no means rival our modern Rewiews. 1 do not perceive 
that the eriticifim is more valuable ; and certainly the entertain- 
ment is inferior. Our elder Journals feem only to notice atew of 
the beit publications ; and this not with great animation of fenti- 
ment or elegance of dition.’ 

-149. ‘Sp anise Poetry —Pere Bouhours obferves, thatthe Spanifh 
Poets « ‘ifplay an extravagant imagination, which is by no means 
deftirute of cuit; but which evinces little tafte or judginent. 

Their verfes are much in the ftyle of our Cowley—trivial 
pon nts, monttrous metaphors, and forced conceits. 

A true poetic: al tatte is not pleafed with fuch wild chimeras, 
but requires the tine touches of nature and paffion. 

* Lopes de Vega, in deferibing an aitlicted fhepherdefs, in one 
of his paftorals, whois reprefented weeping near the fea-fide,. fays 

‘ That the fea joyfully advances to gather Rer tears; and that, 
having e acl ‘fed them in fhells, it converts them into pearls,’ 

* Y el mar como imbidiofo 
° tierra por las lagrimas falia, 
alegre de cogerlas 

Las hae en conchas, y convierte en perlas.’ 

é Gongora, whom the Spaniards fo greatly admire, and whom 
they ditti; iguith, amongit their pocts, by the epithet of The 
Wonderful, is full of thefe points and conceits. 

‘ He imagines that a nightingale, who enchantingly varied her 
potes, and {ung ia different manngss, had a bundred age 2 
gthce 
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other nightingales in her breaft, which alternately Ming through 
her throat— ; 

¢ Con diferencia tal, con eracia tanta, 

A quel ting fenor Hora, que folfpecho 

Que rene orros cien mil dentro de | pecho, 

Que eens fu dolor por fu garganta.’ 

¢ Fle calls the Gi raf ~ which latts longer than the generality 
of Mowers. * Mathufulen de las floras ;’ becaufe Methufalem lived 
to agreater age than the other Patriarchs. 

¢ In one ot his odes, he zives to the river of Madrid, the title 
of the Dube of Streams, and the Fi /count of Rivers 

$ Mangar nares Mancanares, 
Os que en todo el aguatilino, 
Extots Droxe de Arroyos, 
Vifconde ¢ de los Rios.’ 

¢ He did not venture to call it a Spani/> Grandec, for, in fat, 
it is but a fhallow and dirty ttream ; and, as Quevedo informs us— 
© The Mancanares is ¢ duced ty yr the fummer teafon, to the 
melancholy welding of the wicked Rich Man, who afks for 
water yn the Gepths of hell.’ 

* Concerning this river a pleafant witticifm is recorded. A 
Spaniard pailing it, one day, when it was perfectly dry, and 
ob ferving that the fuperb bridge, which Philip the Second had 
built over it, ferved to very little purpofe, archly remarked 
* That it would be proper that the bridge fhould be fold, to put- 
chafe water.” £s mevefer vender la puente por comprar agua.’ P. 149. 

P.1gt. ° Grotins. —Verhaps the moit lincere culogium, and 
the mot grateful to this illuttrious {cholar, was that “which he 
received at the hour of his death, 

¢ When this — an was travelling to Holland, he was fud- 
de nly itruck by ¢ hand of de ath, at the village of Roitock, 
The parifh mimfler, who was called in his lait moments, ignoramt 
who the dv: ing Man was , beg: in tO “oO Over the trite and ordinary 
thines faid on thofe o scafion ;. QCrotius, who faw there was no 
tine to lofe in fyivolous exhortations, as he found himfelf almoit 
at the lat gafp, turned to him, and told him, that he needed nat 
gnote exhortations; and he caatalal by faying, Sum Grotius— 
I am Grotius. Yu m igus ihe Grotius ?—* WwW hat! are you the 
great Grotus ?” inte ra: cated the minifter ? What an evlogium!" 

Pp. 393. §& Span Erigque: ‘te — The etiquette--or rules to be 
phicrved in the re yal palaces—is neceffary, obferves baron Biel- 
field, tor keeping order atcourt. In Spain, it was carried to fuch 
feneths as to make m arty rs of their kings. Herc is an inftance ; 
at which, in fpite of the ‘atal coniequences it produced, one cans 
pot refrain from im} iling~— 

* Philip the Thicd bei ing gravely feated—as Spaniards generally 
arc—by a chimney where the fir e-maker of the court had kindled 
jo great a quantity of wood that the monarch was nearly fuffo- 
cated with heat t, hig gravdeur would not fuffer him to rife from 
the chair; and the dameiics could not prefume to enter the aparts 
ment, hecau aufe it Was againit the Etiguette. At length, the mare 
quis de Potat appe ared, and the kine ordered him to damp the 
fires: but Ae excufed himfelf ; alledging, that he was forbidden 
by the et-gactte to perform fuch a function, for which the duke 
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{’Uiieda ought to be called upon, as it was his bufinefs. The 
duke was gone out; the frre burnt fiercer; and the diag endured 
it, rather than derog: ate from his dignity. But his blood was 
heated to fuch a degree, that an erytipelas broke out in his head 
the next day ; which, being fucceeded by a violent fever, care 
nied him off in 1621, and in the twenty- -fourth year of his age. 

‘ The palace was once on fire; when a fol dier, who knew the 
hing ‘ filer was in her apartment, and mutt mevitably have been 
coniumed in a few moments by the flames, at the rifk of his lifes 
rulhed in, and brought her hichnefs fate out in his arms: but the 
Spanith ctiquette Was here woetully broken into! The loyal fol- 
dier was bi ‘ought to trial; and, as it was impotlible to deny that 
he had entered her ap artment, the judges condemned him to dic! 
The Spanifh princefsy however, condefe ended, in confideration 
of the ci rcumfance, to pardon the foldier, and very benevolently 
daved his lite ! 

* Atter this, we may exclaim, with our Englith fatiritt— 

‘¢ Spain gives us pride —which Spain to all the earth 

“ M: ay largely give, nor fear herfelf a deareh !” Cuurcnr. 

P. 398. ‘ De suglas.—It may be recorded as a fpecies of Puri- 
tanic tavagenefs and Gothic barbarifm, that, no later than in the 
year 1757, a man of genius was perfecuted becaufe he had writ- 
ten a tragedy, which tended by no means to hurt the morals 3 
bur, on the contrary, by awakening the fweetedt pity, and the 
nobler paflions, would rather elevate the foul, and purify the 
mi ind. 

‘ When Mr. Home, the author of the Tragedy of Douglas, 
had it performed at Edinburgh ; and, bec: iufe { fo. i of the divines, 
his acquaintance, attended the repretent: thoi, the clergy, with 
@he monattic fpirit of the darkeit ages, publithed the prefent pa- 
per, which I hall abridge for the contemplation of the reader, 
who may wonder to fee fuch a compoliiioa written ia the cigh- 
teenth century. 

‘On Wednefday, February the 2d, 1757, the prefbytery of 
Glafgow came to the following refoluti mm. They having feena 
printed paper, intituled—*¢ An Admonition and Exhortation of 
the reverend Prefbytery of Edinburgh ;” which, among other 
evils prevailing, obferving the following melancholy, but noto- 
rious, tacts: that one, who is a minifer of the church of Scot- 
land, did Aim/elf write and compofe a fage- play, intituled—* The 
Tragedy of Douglas, ” and got it to be atted at the theatre of 
Edinburgh ; and that he, with feveral other minifters of the 
church, were prefent; and /ome of them, oftener than once, at 
the ating of the faid play, before a num=-rous audience. The 
pretbytery, being deeply affected with this new and ilrange appear- 
ance, do publith thefe fentiments, &c.’—Sentiments with which 
] wil not difguit the reader.’ 

449. ° " hati endbae; or Antimony ; Coffre; and Fofui it’s Bark. 
= he origin of [the ufe of] antimony is a remarkable circumftance. 
Ba afil Valentin, fuperior of a college ot religioniits, having obfer ed 
that this mineral fatiened the p'gs, ima; ined that it we uld prod: ce 
the fame effect on the holy brotherhood. But the cafe was fig.- 

—_ different , the unfortunate fathers, who greedily made uf: 


Obit, died in a very fhort time. This is the origin of it’s. name, 
which 
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which I have written according to the pure French word. [Tq 
fpite of this unfortunate beginning, Paracelfus refolved to bring 
this mineral into practice; he thought he couk d make it ufeful. 
by mixing it with other preparauions, but he did not tucceed ae- 
cording to his hopes. ‘The faculty, at Paris, were on this occa- 
fion divided into two parties : : the one mM: tintained, that axtimong 
was a poi/on; the other afhrmed, that it was an excellent remed, 
‘The difpute became more general, and the parliament and the 
Sorbonne intertered in the matter: but fome time afte os the 

world began to judge rightly concerning this excellent mineral; 

and its wondertul efits have occafioned the cra to place it 
among their bett remedies. 

The ufe of coffee is faid to have a fimilar origin; that, how- 
ever, was never attended with fuch dreadful effects. A prior of 
a monal tery in the part of Arabia where this berry grows, having 
rem wked, that the goats who eat of it becaine extremely brik 
and alert, refolved to try the experiment on his monks, ot whom 
he fo continually compl: ained for their lethargic p: ropentitics. The 
experiment turned out fuccefsful; and, it is faid, it was owing 
to this circumitance, that the ute of this Arabian berry came to 
be & univerfal. 

‘A cafual circumftance difcovered that excellent febrifuge, the 
Jufait’s Bark. An Indian, in a delirious fever, h aving been left 
by his companions by the fide of a river, as incurable, ‘to quench 
his burning thirit, he naturally drank copious draughts ot the 
wa ry which, having lon g¢ imbibed the virtues of the bark, which 
abundantly floated on the itream, it quickly difperfe d the tever 
of the Indian. He returned to his friends ; and, having explain- 


ed the nature of his remedy, the indifpofed crouded about the 
margin of the holy ft ream, as they imagined it to be, till theys 
per fectly exh: iutted all its virtue The Sages of the tribe, howe 


ever, found at leneth in what confiied the efficacy of the iiream. 
The Americ ans difcovered it, in the year 1640, to the lady of 
the vice-roy ot Peru, who recovered by its ufe from a dangerous 
fe ver. ln 164u5 the reputation of this remedy was {pread about 
Spain, Italy, and Rome, by the cardinal de Lugo and other jefuits. 
And thus, like the antimony, its name is fieniticant of its origin.’ 

The preceding articles have been fele&ed as among the 
more curious and interefting parts of this volume. Much of 
the work appears to us in matter exceedingly trifling, and in 
ftyle, often inclegant, fometimes ungrammatical. The {turies 
of the excellent preacher who pronounced nothing but uncon- 
nected words ; of the porridge-pot of the Cordeliers ; ; of the 
bells of the church fteeple advifing about marriage, and many 
other, are pucrile and infipid in the extreme. 

On the whole, though we are willing to allow this compiler 
for pratfe on the fcore of induftry, and to admit that his col- 
lection contains feveral curious and amuting articles, we cannot, 
Ph ou judgment afcribe to the work any confiderable fhare of 


literary merit. It wlan haye been more valuable, had the 
author cited his authorities. D. M. 
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HISTORY OF ACADEMIES, 


ART. I. ROYAL ACADEMY OF BFLLES-LETTRES, SCIENCES, AND 
ARTS, AT MARSEILLES, 


April 18. The following queftions were propofed by the academy. 

For 1793. 14 Does Provence furnifo a great variety of earths proper 
for making p porcelain, delfi, and all kinds of pie? ? 

2. What p: lants are indigenous to the fail oy Seaens, and how Sar 
= they to be p ferred to exotic ones for medicinal purpe ofc se 

What mines of metals are to be frund in Provence, and which are they 

iia might be worked with advantage ? 

For 1794. 4. What are the m: ft certain and economical methods o 
drying lakes and marjfbes in the department of the mouths of the Rhone ? 

For 1795. 5. What vegetable fubflances are capable of furnifbing 
flarch, fuch as is obtained i from awheat, but with lefs expence £ 

For 1796. 6. What infects are produced in the neighbourhood of 
Marfeilles ? 

The prize for each is a gold medal of the value of 3001. [12]. 105. ] 
and the papers muft be fent, poit-free, to the perpetual fecretary of the 
academy before the 15th of January in the refpedtive years, 


* 


ART. IIe ACADEMY UF SCIENCES AT PADUA. 


The following is the queftion propofed for the prefent year. 

Are there an ry caujes that prevent i fram ex tending as m uh as awe 
}'! leaf the fpan of an arch made of rise hor flone, ai ~~ what are thof caufes ? 
What is the greateft exient that may y* giv nit? And w hat CX periunents 
have been, or may be, made, to r “_ this mattér to a certainty? itis 
well known, that in conftructing bridges of feveral arches over a 
river, the pil -work that forms a fourd:tion for the pers is the mott 
expeniive part of them: it is of importance, therefore, to diminifh 
the number of piers, and to extend the arches as much as may be 
without injuring the folidity of th e work. 

The pris ze 1s 30 feq. [13}. 10s. |, ond the memoirs on the fubject 
mutt be fent to ab. Fra: nzoja, OF ab. Cefarotti, before the end of the 
year, 

ART. 11th. ECONOMICAL SOCIETY AT PARIS. 


Of the plan of this fociety, whieh was eta! blis fhed about the month 

of March Jatt, we know nothing, but ise’ it is to meet every Mon- 

dav « ening. Its objeét is the practical improvement ol all ufeful 
< i . 


» particularly agriculture. The prefident is Mr. Hell, and the fe- 
cretary Mr. Roland la Platiere. 


Arr. 1v. Stockholm. Kongl. Vetenfhaps Academiens nya Handlingar. 
New Tranfactions of the kK oy al Academy of ae Vol. All. 
For 1791. BVO. 32 § p- 10 plates. 


The firfl part for this year contains: 1. Continvation of the effay 
On vorticelle : by Mr. Modeer. 2. - the purification of faltpetre 
®y means of charcoal powder: by J}. Gadolin, ‘The experiments of 
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2.26 LITERARY INTELLIGENCER. 


Mr. Lowitz of Peterfburg, which fhow, that acid of tartar, brandy, 
and other fubftances, may be freed from the oilinefs and other impu- 
rities adhering to them by means of charcoal, led prof. G. to aj 

it to the purification of faltpetre. He ufed charcoal of fir, free trom 
afhes, in the proportion of an ounce and a quarter to a pound, and 
found it anfwer perfecily, A lefs proportion he thinks would do in 
the large way; and any other charcoal, if fufficiently burnt. 3. Me. 
reorological obfervations made in 60° N., lat. during four years and 
half: by 1. Tornften. Thefe contain only the flate of the thermo- 
meter. 4. ‘Tables of the weather in Weftgothland from 1757 to 1790: 
by Cl. Byerkander 6. Remarks on the multifeétion of arcs: by Fred. 
Mallet. 6. Continuation of experiments on molybdzena, and the re 
cuttion of its earth: by P. J. Hielm. 

In part 11, are: I. Thea juatic animals of the genus medufa: by 
Mr. Wodeer. 2. Fxperiments for obtaining colours for dyeing from 
lichens ; by Mr. Wetf'ring. In thefe Mr. W. has been very fuccefsful, 
g——7, Obfervations of the eclipfe of April 3, 17g0, at various places, 
& Defcription of a fone of extraordinary fize found in the bladder, 

tof a tettus with two heads: by Mr. Hagftroem. 9. Defcription 
of a new butterfiy, called no¢tua pruni: by Mr, Quenfel. 10, A 

lar manner of conveying water under ground, invented by the 
rare Polheim : deis ribed by Mir. Algren. ; Inftead of the come- 
mon pipes Mr. P. fubttitutes conduits of flone cemented with mortar. 
rt rit. Continuation of the natural hiftory of the genus medufa: 
by Mr. Modeer. 2. More accurate defcription of the medufa pelagica, 
L. Stipite nulls, corpor biculari conwexo, margine incurvato, Sedecies emare 
|, oclo tentuctlato, brachiis quatuor lancineatis, di/ct fubtus 4, tuberculate 
eoriess by Mr. Swartz. 3. Defcriptions and plates of two fifhes 
from the Faft Indie s, gobius patella, and jilurus lineatus: by Mr. Thun- 
berg. 4. Defeription of a new method of diflilling : by Mr. Gadolin, 
It appears, that the fuccefs of diftilling {pirits depends greatly on the 
coolnets of the worm: if the water in the worm-tub be kept near the 
reezing point the fpirit will gain both in quantity and in quality. The 
alterations propoted by Mr. G, tend to effect this purpofe at the leaft pol 
ibjeexpence. §. Further experiments on mols bdena: by Mr. Hielm. 

Injartiv. 1. Farther continuation of the natural hiftory of me- 
cula: ox Nir, Modeer, 2. Gn the conftruction of the problem of 
retraction of licht on a furiace: by Fred. Mallet. 3. Defcription of 


eight i lsrge Swedith butterflies: by C. Queniel. 4. Thermome- 
trical oObfervations on the heat of the earth for the vear 1790: by 
Ci. byerkanccr. 5. Farther experiments on the ufe of lichens in dye- 


rm . ’ ‘ 4 ‘ wee q f - a. . 
ing: by Mr. Wettrings Mr. W. obtained innumerable fhades of 
beautiful and permanent yellow and brown, 6. On the treatment of 


baphvioma: by J. L.Cchelius. 7. Account ofa ftone extraéted from 
tue nidaey: by Herm. Schiitzercranz. An abfcefs forming, the ftone 
was extracted, and the patient cured. 8 Def ription of two fifhes: 
by B. A. buphrafen ihe volume concludes with an account of pit 


academy, and mcdals ftruck in honour of Scheele. 
‘Ten. Allg. Lit. Zeite 
MIDWIFERY. 
va bn T. - Peterthu rg. Ai hax ‘lung ah r die Exthindungfau nf, Eve, A 
| o a 4 - a 
Hreatife on Migwitery : by Jof. Baron Mobrenheim, Phyf, to her 


lo p. Via}. &c. Fol. 216 jp. 46 plates. 
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The empre fs having directed, that a treatife on the art of midwife 

fhould be compofed for the ufe ot the new medJico-chirurvical eita- 
blifhment, the execution of 1t was entrulted to baron M. »y the preii- 
dent of the college of phyficians. From the author's talents for ob- 
fervation, and extenfive reading, it was to be prefumed, that he would 
make fufficient ufe of modern writers, and endeavour to rettify by 
< owne kpenence what they had left not fufficiently determined : 
both thefe, we obferve with pk rafure, he has done. ‘Though mid- 
wiferyv in its ftrict fenfe was the dean’ s principal objet, yet he has 
tho ught t it neceflary to confider the treatment of pregnant women, wo- 
men in child-bed, and new-born infants, and difeafes incident to the 
ftate - pregnancy. In the practical part of the work few probably 
will difagree with the author, but many of his theoretical pofitions are 
calculated to excite attention and oppofition. ‘Two or three of his ob- 
fer: ations we fhall notice. —The caruncule myrtiformes are not remains 
ot the hymen, but glands, that fecrete a vifcous humour.—The orifice 
of the vagina is always torn, fo as to occafion fuppuration, in the firft 
labour. —the uterus has no mufcular fibres, an d is not poffe fled of 
irr itability , but el: ifticity only. (Yet bar. M. afterwards obferves, tha 
its ¢] afticity acts In confequence of a ftimulus, and that it exerts a 
contractile power much greater than its elafticity.)—The germ of the 
embrvo, with its membranes and the umbilical cord, exifts in the 
male femen: for the head, traces of the arms and feet, and part of the 
funis, may be perceived in a white fpeck of it, by the aid of the mi- 
crofcope. The internal membrane of the ovuin originally ac compan 's 
thefe, but the external and middle ones are furmed trom the thick fluid 
of the femen.—On feveral occafions when bar. M. has tound it necef- 
fary to rupture the membrane’, if his finger were put into the child’s 
ne whilit his arm fo filled the vagina that the water could not 

ome away, and confequently the child was ftill in it, he perceived the 
child fuc ked his finge r.—From the fympathy of the nerves, and the 
common ci irculation, between the factus and the mother, the former is 
affected by every thing that makes a {trong impreflion on the latter. 
Hence fre = ‘indul; gence of the paflions during pregnancy induces a 
lafcivious difpofition in the child, and fills its b. ndy with acrimonious 
juices. The mother’s imagination too is capable of imprinting marks 
on the child, of which feveral inftances are given. —W hillt recommend- 
ing Coery againtt {pafm, the baron ot bferves, that the Turks are probably 
indebted for their courage, their refolution, and in fome meafure their 
bodily itre ength, to the frequent ufe of that drug.—In profufe hemor- 
rhage, arifing from atony of the uterus, bar. M. does not ufe cold ap- 
plications, and the injection of cold water or vinegar, as thefe only 
oceation fpatm, and a temporary ftoppage of the hemorrhage, but pref- 
fure with a plate of lead (of g or 10 pounds weight, or more) on the 
abdomen, the introduétion of a foft linen compreis into the vagina, and 
the internal ufe of tinéture of cinnamon. (Of the latter we have 
often experienced the good effeéts on fimilar occafions.) 

The greater part of the plates are from Smellie, and copied with 

accuracy. jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


C'S: x 2: & S$... 
Art. vi. Obferwations fur plujie urs Propriétés du Muriate d’Etain, 
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Se. Obfervations on feveral Properties of the Muriat of ‘Tin, 
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extra: a from a yon rread at the Royal Academy of Sciences, 


in February lat: by Mr. Pelletier. Journal de Phyfique: 
If muriatic acid be bc led ontin, the metal becomes totally dif- 
folved, and during the folution a peculiar fetid fmell is difengaged, 


"Lhe relult of this ‘com! yination 1s known b oy the name of Solution of tin 
warime acid, or that of mariat of tin. A combination of tin with 
muriatic acid may be obtained alfo by dii tilling a mixture of amalga- 
ma oft tin ny those muriated quickfi! ver. It is then called the 
imoling diwor of Libavius. Mr. Adet has read to the academy an in- 
reiting memoir on the fmoking muriat of tin, and his obfervations 
have taught us, that itis a faline fubftance formed by the combination 
of tin with the muriatic acid oxigenated and deprived of water. He 
has inftructed us, too, that the {moking muriat of tin mixed with 
watcr in the proportion of 7 to 22 produces a concrete faline fub- 
flance. ‘To thefe obfervations he has added one of confiderable im- 
portance, namely, that the {fm 10king muriat of tin when diluted with 
water will diffolve a trefh quantity of tin without difengaging hy- 
drogen. Hence he infers, that the muriatic acid in it is in the oxige- 
tate. one ions of tin are in conftant ufe amongft dyers, = 
the name of compy:ton; but every dyer has his own way of preparing 
them : fome ufe common muriatic acid, others aqua regia prepared in 
tarious manners. From what has been faid it appears, that they mutt 
he in different ftates aceording to the difference of the modes of pre- 
paring them. It is effential, however, to the art of dyeing to have 
a fylution of tin conftantly the fame. This would prevent the dyer 
from being repe eatedly aiming at a fhade which he has once obtained, 
but cynnot hit again, becaufe fome circumftance in the preparation ct 
his aa (ition is wanting. ‘The procefs 1 propofe would obviate 
this inconvenience. Having reduced the tin into plates, and cut it 
into very finall pieces, I put it into a matras with four times its weight 
ot concentrated muriatic acid, which I have prepared by means of 
Woulte’s apparatus. ‘The matras being placed in fand, heat is to be 
applied by degrees, ull, by boiling, the tin is totally diffolved. The 
folutie or J put into a botde, into which I pafs o oxigenated muriatic 
gas, ufing the common | apparatus tor preparing it. The folution ab- 
fords a large quamlity ; for have obferved, that 2400 grains of tin 
didolved in common muriatic acid, abforbed more than two ounces of 
oxigen moat muriatic gas. As long as the folution continues to abforb it 
t} cD sculiar fmell of ‘the gas Is not perceived. | go on with faturating 
tot ul the gas is in excefs, when | place the folution ina fand heat, to 
difengage the free muriatic acid, which 1s {peedily volatilifed. Thus 
} obtain a clear folution, which I call « vigenated muriat of tin. I have 
made fome trials of this in comparifon with the common folution, 
and have f und it produce more beautiful effeéts. If the evaporation 


ot 2 f ution of tin fatusated with Oxigenated muriatic gas be con- 
tinved, it will cryflallize pertedily, like the {moking muriat of tin di- 
luted with water. If the evap ration be carried on ftill further, and 
the fale be afterwards fubmitted to diftillation, it will fublime, and 
pafs wholly into the recetver. This falt, then, differs not from that 


Ir. Adet obtained by dil uting the {moking liquor, as they 
t ch exhibit the fame phenomena, The latter, however, 158 diffic ult 
md ¢ ily tq pr repare ; - the forms mer, afy and not expenfive, 
From 
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From various experiments which Mr. P. has made, he obferves, 
that the muriat of tin may be oxigenated by means of oxigenated mue 
riatic gas, when it affords an excellent mordant for the dyer, inva- 
riable and not coltly: that the attraction of the muriat of tin for 
oxigen is fo ftrong as to take it from feveral acids, and metallic oxids : 
that the folution of gold does not yield the purple precipitate of Cai- 
fius with oxigenated muriat of tin, but with the common muriat of 
it: and that the muriat of tin abforbs oxigen directly, which affords 
chemilts another mean of determining the quantity of oxigen con- 
tained in an aeriform fluid. 

Arr. vit. Méthode nouvelle de rafhiner le Camphre, ce. New Me- 
thod of refining Camphor: by Mr. Katteleyn: tranflated from the 
Dutch, and extracted from the Author’s Phyfical and Chemical 
Journal. 

Inftead of the common mode of mixing camphor with chalk and 
fubliming it, Mr. K. diffolves it in reétified fpirit, which will eafily 
take up halt its weight. The folution being filtered, the camphor 1s 
ta be feparated by the addition of water. The clear liquor being 
poured off, the camphor is to be wafhed with water, and dried on a 
filtre. Itis then to be put into Florence flats, ftopped flightly with 
cotton, that the remaining humidity may evaporate ; and the flats, 
placed in fand, are to be expofed to a degree of heat juit fufhicient to 
melt the camphor. When this is effeéted they are to be removed. 
Mr. Van Mons obferves, that glafs veffels in the fhape of truncated 
cones, having lids of earth or iron with a fmal! hole in them, might 
be ufed inftead of the flafks, and out of thefe the camphor might be 
taken without breaking them. ‘The fpirit may be repeatedly ufed for 
the fame purpofe, by rectifying it after each operation. 

Art. vitt. Extrait d'un Lettre, ©. Extra@t of a Letter from Mir. 
Herman to Mr. Crell. 


A learned German, who has refided feveral years in Afia, has had 
Opportunities of examining the manufactories of borax, that have long 
been eftablifhed in Perfia. He aflures me it is made in the following 
manner. ‘The alkaline water of a fpring, fcarcely an inch in dia- 
metér where it iflues out of the earth, is conducted into marble refer- 
voirs ; whence it is carried to copper boilers, adding, by guefs, blood, 
urine, and clippings of leather, particularly of morocco. ‘This mix- 
ture is left five, fix, or feven weeks, in the coppers, where it putrehes. 
What then remains in the coppers is put into a fimilar veifel, and 
boiled with frefth water. ‘The precipitate refulting from this opera- 
tion is crude borax, or tincal, which the Perfians call dora, the name 
of tincal being unknown to them. ‘There is on the confines of Georgia 
a fimilar manufactory, the property of a Ruffian, who lets it for 300 
rubles [60l.] a year. ‘The water employed tn thefe manuta¢tories has 
in fact a greenifh hue, but it certainly contains no copper: if that 
metal have been found in tineal by chemifis, it probably came from 
the boilers, All thefe manufaétories are going to decay, and the vent 
of their produce diminifhes daily. Of the materials, however, they 
have enough to make more than they do at prefent. 

Art. 1x. Mémoire de M. Gmelin, (Fc. Memoir of Mr. Gmelin, 
Prof. at Gottingen, on the Alloy of Regulus of Cobalt and Lead 
mace by Fufion, B 
| R 3 y, 
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By means of a ftrong heat prof. G. fufed equal parts of regulus of 


cobalt. of the fpecific gravity ot 7.18, reduced to powder, and la- 


ming of Jead, ina {mall HefGian crucible, well coated with charcoal 
owder, with which it was alfo filled. The mafs was poured into a 


arze iron fpoon, and when cold appeared to be well mixed, though 


4 


} 

| . "7%. * : 
the file difcovered fome bits of pure lead. This alloy was very brit- 
t 

$ 


le, and harder than Jead. ‘Two parts of lead with one of cobalt 

rmed a mafs better mixed, lefs brittle, and capable of extenfion un- 
der the hammer, though it cracked, ‘The mafs made of four parts of 
lead to one of «¢ balt was brittle : but if eight parts of lead to one 
ot ct ¢ were ufed, the alloy was malleable, though harder than lead. 


. . ’ , y i >. oa, & 
ravitv in the iait Caie Was Q-75- 


NATURAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Arr. x. Lettre de M. de Luc, Sc. Letter from Mr. de Luc to Mr. 
de la Métherie, containing cofmological Confiderations relative to 
the Origin of the Mineral Subftances of our Globe. 

Journal de Phyfique. 
In this letter, as in fome preceding ones, which we have not noticed, 

Mr. de L. anfwers certain objections to his theory by Mr. de la Me- 


therie. He has alfo fome remarks on the agency of light in the 
phenomena of nature, to which, as our readers will remember, he 


afions a coniderable part. ‘Jhefe he takes from fome experiments of 
Mr. ‘T. Wedgewood on the ight difengaged from bodies not incan- 
d nt. Mir. W. has difcovered fome remarkable faéts relative to the 
difengagement of light trom bodies by means of fri¢tion, and alfo by 
means of heat. Tiaving heated a plate of iron to different degrees, 
burt all or them below that in which it becomes luminous in the dark, 
Nir. W. calf upon it powder or fragments of various mineral fub- 


ances, almott all of which emitted hight, at different degrees of heat, 
different quantities, according to the fubftance. The pheno- 
menon is generally renewable feveral times in the fame fubftance, by 


throwing it again on the heated plate after it has cooled; but this 
property gradually diminifhes, and at Jength ceafes altogether. It 
takcs place in all kinds of air, and in a vacuum; and the phofphore- 
cence by friction of hard fubfances, takes place under water. It is 
remarkable, that in the phofphorefcence of certain fubftances they 
always emit bght of a determinate colour: this Mr. W. confirms by 
bis experiments, In which, whether the light were difengaged by the 
application of heat or by tri¢tion, which he confiders as a¢ting in the 
fame manner, the fame coloured light was conftantly produced from 
the fame fubltances. Hence Mr. de L, infers, that light may exercife 
iid chemical properties, according to the particles of it that 
@.tcr into action, 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


7 4 ; , i a 7 itn > 
ART. XI. Let re de M, Meandu) t, M.D. fur l’Eleéiricité, (Fe, Letter 
r. Niauauyt, M.p. on Eleé¢tricity, 


TJourxal de Phyfigue. 
is ictter was written in confequence of Mr. Chappe’s obferva- 
i j 1 ¢ Ly , ! " ao = S ) 
7 au 4 ( us Ki te Vol. XH. te 353). It appears, that 1D 1735 
fF. oY. FeaG af the Socwty ct Niedicine an account of fome experi- 
, . ° ; 4 i ’ é - 
Las Waiital ic } M Doe von Lad inkucnace ol electricity on the growth 
of 
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of animals and vegetables. He had applied it both pot fitively and 
negatively to the eggs of fowls, and to the chickens after they were 
hatched ; and to different vegetables. On the former it appeared to 
have no effect: of the latter it promoted the growth evidently at firft, 
but they fhot up weak, and died, or produc ed but little feed. That 
the experiments might be made with due care, Dr. M. had requefted 
Mr. Hallé, a philofopher of great accuracy to fupe rintend them. 
The facts, however, being co ntradi¢tory to opinions then generally 
received, fo many objections were made to Dr. M. that he withdrew 
his paper ; thou gh, as he jultly obferves, nothing can be faid againft 
experime nis, but that they hh. ive not been p roperly. condu¢ted. Now, 
as Mr. Chappe’s experiments tend to prove the fame fact, he ventures 
to bring forward his to confirm them. 

ArT. ae Expojition des Principes, ‘Sc. An Explanation of the 
Prit ciples from «4 hich pro Aone the Property of Points to receive 
and emit the electric Fluid at great diftances. Caufes that may 
concur to eftablith remarkable differences in the diftance at which 
they explode. By Mr. Chappe. 

The principal obfervation of Mr. C. is, that the electric fluid forms 
anatmoiphere round the elegrified body, in confeqi ren e of the re- 
pulfion of the eleétric particles and the refittance of the furrounding 
air. din order that the ele¢iric fluid may difcharge itfelf on another 
b dy, 1tas requifite, that this refiftance be overcome ; and as the leat 
refitting furface prefents itfelf to a point, the electric fluid will efcape 
from a point with moft facility. 


METEOROLOGY. 

ArT. x11. Limoges. Obfervations metéorolos giques ES ecomom: iQues, evr. 
Meteorological and economical Obfervations, made in the a of 
the year sgt, in the Department of Upper Vienne y Mr 
Juge. Svo. 32 p. 1792. 

The frequent difappointments with which the hufbandman meets, 
promifing appearances being often fucceeded by a failure of his crop, 
are only to be guarded againft by a knowledge of what mav be ex- 
ae from what has alrcady happened. W ith this view Mr. J. has 

publifhed a feries of meteorclogical obfervations, and has joined to them 
the ra of the various products of the earth. Some general remarks 
of Mr. J. on the return of years of fcarcity deferve attention. He 
has not been able to find, that they have ftated periods; but they ape 
pear in general to have been occafioned by much wet. A continue 
ance of thefe obfervations mutt unqueftionably be valuable, and we 


could with them adc ypted by many in different difi ricts. 
feu a Ve au Cultivateur. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Arr. xrv, Obfervations jur une Efpéce de f -<trole, * ‘fc, Obfervations 
ona hind of Petroleum that contains fedative Salt: by Mr. Marti- 
nowich, Journal de Phyfique. 
This petroleom is found ir. large quantities in feveral parts of Gal- 

licia, parucul: rly near the Car pathi ian mountains, It is of a brown 

colour, which it does not lofe by exposure to the air. Mr. M. hav- 


ing lets tour ounces of this petroleum in the open air for forty days, 
KR 4 obferved 


















































obferved at the bottom of the veflel a confiderable quantity of very 


fine crvfals, like needles, which very readily diffolved i in water. Pare 

of them being diflolved in fpirit of wine, this when fet on fire burnt 

with a green fame, whence Mr. M. fuppofes them to have been true 
._ ~-, 

a | it ¢ ul. 


Anr. xv. Obvrwations far ’Opale, Se. Obfervations on the Opal : 


‘The opinion of Mr. B., prot! feffor of natural hiftory at Helmftade, 


that the opal is a volcanic prox luct, is confirmed by feveral fragments 
ot lava, which that awe an has lately received from the Carpa- 
thian mountains. ‘The |. reeft of thefe has the appearance OL a ws hitith 


gray desi in which are ¢ nclofed feveral {mall portions of a vitreous 
tubitance, varying in colour from a tranfparent white to a dark brown, 
and near thefe are very fine op vals. It is obfervable, that the finett opals 
are near thofe portions ot the volcanic glafs which are of the darkett 
colours. Pretty large {pots of a rulty hue, interfperfed through the 
lava, prove the pre fence ofiron. Prof. B. ‘fuppofes, that the opal i is 2 
volcanic glafs, which has acquired by fudden cooling the numerous 
lamella that occafion its changeablenefs of colour ; and that it is pro- 
duced from the bones of marine animals, the phofphoric acid of 
which has been vitrified in combination with calcareous earth, 
Arr. xvi. Lettre du Com, di Dolomieu fur de l’ Huile de Pétvole dans le 
Crijal de Roche, Sc, A Letter trom Mr. de Dolomieu on Petro- 
Jeum found in Rock Cryttal, and on the elaftic Fluids obtained 


from Quartz. 


Nir. Fontana has informed Mr. de D., that on examining a well- 


for rmed rock cryftal, an inch and half long and an inch thick, he 

d feven or eight fmall cavities wit hin it, containing a yel- 
ae uid. ‘Thefe drops of fluid occup ied the upper part of the cavi- 
ties, to ~ ich they al a s reafcended if the cryital were inverted. 
Ont ot the cavities being opened, the fluid had the fimell of petro- 


I , and burnt with a fimilarflame, Mr. F. has feen but two fuch 
eryitals, and he believes they came from Modena, where petroleum 
a»pouncs. 

Mr. de D. hi 1s been making fome ex periments, in concert with Mr. 


Pelietier, whi ) prove a tact he hi id long fuipe cted, that quartz is not 
a fimple fubftance. The elementary earth which bears that name ts 


i} 
} 
th 


no oe 


combined with feve ral elaftic fuids ; among f others, with inflammable 


air. Le eprive: d of thefe fluids, it pofteties other "properties, has new 
aminities, iecrent po ints of faturation, Is foluble in all the acids, 


} . +, } 


&c. Irisint <; hich m ay be called its Cau: ae -{tate, that it enters 


into the compontion of gems, gt Ing them ah ardnefs, denfity, and 
capability o: refitling tire and acids, which ftones compofed ‘of the 
fame cart! s differently modified do not poflefs. ‘Thus, fays Mr. D. 
I 't repeat, what 1 have feveral times advanced, that the qualities 
of compound ftones depends more on the affinities which the rye 
F 


tuent tuditances have to each other, than on the number, kind, @ 
quanuty of the ditierent earths that compofe them: and it is owing to 


- 


an ek ct of citcumitances co int ‘ered as too trifii ng, that naturalifs 
ha\ i of known to W vat to aicribve t} . dithe rence betw een ftones, which, 


1 


oa moe en" - on : 
on being analyied, furnifth the fame com mponeat earths, though they 


ditter completely in thear external appearances. 
ART: 
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METALLURGY. 


An. XVII. Expe rience qui | fait connoitre la Néc ffite d’ Employer le Cuivre 
pur dans UAlliage, Se. Experiment thowing the Neceflity of em- 
ploying pure Copper in alloying Silver to be coined : by Mr. Sage. 

Journal de Phyfique. 


It appears, that filver alloyed with copper debafed with a fmall por- 
tion of antimony will never become white, but always retains a grayifh 
hue; whence it is neceffary to affay the copper intended to be ufed as an 
all Y. Kor this purpofe a portion fhould be diffolved in Hage a oe 

of nitrous acid, in a heat of 32° of Reaumur. The folution is blue, 
yws clear on cooling, and lets fall a white powder. This being 
ete UP, the whole 1s to be poured into a capfule, and when it has 
fettled the clear liquor is to be decanted off. Some water is to be 
poured on the w hite precipitate, and afterwards decanted, when the 
calx is to be dried in the capfule, in a fand heat. This calx being 
weighed, after deducting one-tenth, will give the proportion of regu- 
lus of antimony or tin coi yntained in the copper. ‘To atcertain which of 
the two it is, expofe the calx ona coal to the blowpipe : if it be anti- 
mony, it will be reduced and volatilifed ; if tin, ic will not be altered. 

A folution of tartar and common falt is generally employed for 
w hitening filver ; but the tartar alone is fufficient, and the purer it is 

i¢ better at effects the purpofe. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Arr. xvitt. Lilienthal and Helmftadt. Selenotopograp ifche Frag- 
mente, Fc, Selenotopographical Fragments, ferving to convey a 
more accurate Knowledge of the Surtace of the Moon, the Changes 
it has undergone, and ifs Atmofphere : : by J. Jer. Schroeter. gto, 
696 p. 43 pl. price 2 louts-d’or. [21.] 1791. 


Of the much new and important matter contained in this book we 
cannot pretend to give our readers a complete idea. In the obferva- 
tions on Jupiter, which he publit hed fome years ago, Mr. S. found 
inducements to fuppofe, that the various operations of nature retained 
a certain degree of uniformity ecagniont the different bodies of the 
univerfe: and of this = moon attords fimilar and very ftriking ex- 
amples. It is highly prebable, that the moon has an atmofphere, .as 
many things obfe ae Fag on its furface at one time were not to be per- 
ceived, or appeared different at others. ‘This atmofphere, however, 
as is evident trom other phenomena, muft be much more clear and fub- 
tile than ours, and contain much fewer fluid particles. ‘The moon it- 
felf, indeed, has a far finaller quantity of fluid than the earth, though 
formerly it has been erroneoufly fuppofed to have feas. If it had, the 
parts conjeciured to have been fo mutt have appeared far more even and 
uniform than they do on a clofe examination. What fome have too 
haftily concluded f¥»m analo zy to be ges of lava and burning vol- 
canoes, are, for the moft part at leaft, as Mr. S. is convinced from 
Cecilive obfe rvations, ligh t reflected “hy the earth to the dark part of 
the moon. Every thing, however, evinces, that there have. been 
great volcanic eruptions on the moon's furface ; and the remarkable 
changes ot colour in it, that cannot all be afc ribed to variations in the 
atm: {phere , are probably owing to vitrificd matter, that refletts the 
light in feveral ways. ‘The furprizing mountains in the moon, ftand- 
Jag fing gly or forming chains, cduld not have exifted without fume 
great rev olution, occafioned by a power acting from within outwardly. 
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When the fhell rarfe d by this power has burit, the moft fingular ap. 
pearance obfervabie in the moon has been produced. This is a vaft 
cavern jurrounded by a iofty mound, to which Mr. S. gives the name 
of wall-mountain (we//vebirge). Some of thefe are near a German 
teen. and feveral in circumference. On a careful examination 
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of a few of them, it appeared, that the mound was exattly fufficient 
to fill up the cavity. Thefe mountains are not the higheft in the 
moon: there are fome in altitude 25000 Parifian feet. 

T) {copes ufed by Mr. S. were two of Herfchel’s, one four 
feer, the other feven: by means of them he was able to perceive ob- 
se¢ts of no more than 188 feet in diameter ; and to attain the greateft 
certainty and accuracy in difcriminating between conftant and accidental 
appearances, many obje¢ts were examined by him in every poffible light, 
through all the different phafes of the moon. Valuable as this work is 
in itfelt, we cannot conclude without obferving, that 1ts worth is 
mech enhanced by the excellent manner in which Mr, ‘Tifchbein has 


delineated various appearances of our fatellite. 


. 


Tene Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


MECHANIC S. 


ART. XIX. Vienna, Le Me hani/me ade la Parole, EF e, The Mecha- 
nifm ot Speech, to which is added a Defcription of a {peaking Ma- 
chine: by Mr. von Kempelen, Aulic Counfellor to his Majetty, 
&c. Svo. 464 p. with 27 copper plates, and a head of the author, 
1791. 

"This is a very curious work. [Its intended publication we announced 
in Vol. VI. p. 361.] After fome preliminary difquifitions relative to 
Jangvage im general, Mr. von h. proceeds to relate at full length the 

tous fteps which led him to the invention of his machine. At firit 
his fole detign was to imitate fome of the vowels, or a tew founds of 
he humen voice; and the poflibihty of conitructing a machine capae 
ble of uniting the confonants with the vowels, and pronouncing any 
word, occurred to him only by degrees, and after a long time. The 
machine which he has at length ta >ricated he does not confider as per- 


fect, but rather ints infancy: though itis fuch, that in three or four 
wecks a perfon may acquire the ari of making it utter with eafe Latin, 
French, and italian words. German it « xpreties with more dificulty, 
He conceives, that keys hike taoic ot a harptichord might be very con- 


ven ent) ada] ed to at, fo as greatly to jacilitate the pertormance on 
ar, but its improvement he relinguifhes to any one that may think fit 
to undertake it. For a defcription of the machine we mutt refer to 
the work ifelf, as it could not cally be made intelligible without the 
affiitance of plates, Mr, de Guignes Journ. des Sgavanse 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
Arr. xx. Strafbur 7 ratte contenant la Mantére de changer notre Lie 
€ aviificwlle, Se. A Ir aie on the Manner of changing our 
artificial Light of every Kindintoa Light fimilar to that of the Day : 
by G. Bred. Purrot, Prot. of Math. at Carlfcroon: tranflated from 
+} 


UG 


ne German by the Author. 8vo. 43 p- ipl. 1791. 
| Jt is evident, that in our artificial lights yellow predominates, The 
oe it ae | tu nw Ui | 


probably be fimilar, were it not for the interpo- 
. SF a On : , , 
rf, which has a blue colour. To make our light refem- 


ble 
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bie that of the fun, therefore, it is neceflary to tran{mit it through a 
blue medium. For this purpofe it fhould be inclofed in a cylinder of 

lue glafs, having a flight tinge of red. ‘The cylinder ought to appear 
of a pleating pale blue when a piece of fine Dutch paper 1s introduced 
into it, without the red being perceptible. A light put into it ought 
to appear white like the full moon, the middle of the cylinder {eeming 
almoft as tranfparent as white glafs inclining to red, and the fides hav- 
ing alilac tinge, in which, however, the blue is feen to predominate. 

’ Journal de Phyfique. 


— 


Art. xx1. Leipfic. Neues und vallfandiges Handbuch fiir Weinhdnd- 
ker, Sc. A new and complete Manual for Wine-Merchants, and 
all who have any thing to do with Wine, or full Accounts of all 
home and foreign Wines, how they are made, and in what Manner 
they may be moit advantageoufly managed, &c.: by J. Chr. Schedel. 
BvO. 324 Pp. 1790- 

This is an ufeful prefent to thofe who have any concern with wine, 
fpirits, Ac. The different ways in which wines are adulterated, with 
the mode of difcovering it when they are fo, are mentioned ; and at 
the end are tables of the folid contents, in French cubic inches, of all 
German and foreign meafures for wine, brandy, or vinegar. 


‘Ten. Alle. Lit. Zeit. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Art. xxii. Parise Mémoire fur la Nécefité d’établir une Réforme dans 


les Prifons, ce. Memoir on the Necetlity of eftablifhing a Reform 

in Prifons, and the Means of effecting it, with the Conclufion of a 

Report on the prefent State of the Prifons of Paris, read at the pub- 

lic Meeting of the Royal Society of Medicine, Auguit 28, 1791 3 

by Mr. Doublet, M. D. late Sub-infpector-general of civil Hofpi- 

tals and Houfes of Corre¢tion, &c. 1zmo. g2p. 179i. 

Dr. D. very judicioufly points out the defects of the French prifons, 
which are {till great, though they have been partly remedied in Paris 
through the care of Mr. Necker; and fhows, 1n an able manner, the 
proper means of removing them. His general obfervations on prifons, 
their different intentions, the manner in which they ought to be con- 
ftruéted, and their internal regulations, evince his knowledge of the 
fubject on which he has undertaken to write, 


Ab. Teffier. Journ. des Sgavans. 


Art. xxi. Aix. Effai fur le Commerce des Bétes-a-laine, ce. Effay 
on Sheep, as an Article of Commerce: by Mr. Jof. Steph. Michel, 
Adminittrator of the Department of the Mouths of the Rhone: pube 
lifhed by Order of the general Adminiftration of the Department. 
8vo. 63 p. 1792. 

After fome general obfervations on the great value of fheep in hufs 
bandry, Mr. M. proceeds to give a hiftory of the regulations that have 
been made in } ngland and Spain to favour the growth of wool, and 
coocludes with inttruétions on the fubje¢t, calculated particularly for 
the farmers of his department, Feuslle du Cultivateur. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Ar r. xX XIV, Hall. M., Ant. Mureti Variarum Lefionum Lib. *X1X. 
cum Objervationum Juris Lib. fing. Ed. nov. fuperioribus accuratior a 
audior, Vol. 1, 8vo. 366 Pe 479! 

Prof, 
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Prof. Wolf informs us in the preface, that this publication woulg 
mot have taken place, if Ruhnken’s edition of Muretus [ fee our Rev, 
Vol. XL . 117.] had appeared fooner. We think, however, that 
he has no reafon to re pent having exerted his induftry on it, or the 
bookfellers having inc urted the expence of it; as the price of R.’ $ edi. 
tion wil! prevent many, to whom the Veria Ledctiones are principally 
to be r commended, from purchafing Pony The profefic or has taken 
the oldeft edition as his text, and has carefully pointed out the | book 
and chapters of the ancient Greek a! } Latin writers, whom Muretus 
quotes only in general. ‘This Geter ng already done in fome jn- 
ftances, bur he had neglected it in the greater part. 


Y, A}. ia 
pet. “4th Se Lit. Leit. 


.*% > r 4 oF y nL 4 J; f '* ~ . * , rr . f 7. £ " “-s 
Art. xxv. Luciani Libelli quidam ad Lefionum Usus fele&i. Accedun 
gennoiationes, Foal. Ll. Greca ccutinens. 81 Oo. 235 p. i7gl. 


The pieces here felected by prof. Wolf are The Dream: Nigrinus: 
on the proper Mode of di Ry iitory : le: ‘romenippus ; Motives 
for miftrulting evil ate i Alexander, or the falfe Prophet : the 
Jat Days of P regrinus : SL ite of Demonax: the Affembly of the Gods: 
on People who be come Cy Se unions to the Wealthy for a Livelihood ; 
the Pailage, or the Mag : the ‘Teacher of Rhetoric: and fome mil- 
ecllaneous Dialogue ‘To thoie who are acquainted with Lucian it 
will be evident, ‘ at prof. W. has difplayed much tafte and judgment 
in bis fele¢tion ; and of the remarks which are to ap peat, with various 
readings , and an index, in the fecond volume, we expect much, as 
they are by a man who is not accuftomed to repeat what has been faid 
or old, and the pieces afford opportunity for new obfervations. The 
text is trom Reiz’s edition, 2, Allg. Lit. Leit. 


Aart. xxvr I eipfic ~ MM. Tulli Ciceronis T sat (-ulayarum Dif/putationam 
dibri Quingue. Ex Re cenfione wid. Aug. Wolfii, Accedit Diverftas 
Le&ionis Evniftiana. 8vo. 304. 1792 


~-*e 
is 


As the labours of Ernefti in his latter years favoured of his age, he 
left much to be done, and we know not a critic to whom it could have 
more happily fallen, than to prof. W. Of fix hundred and fifteen 
patfages in Res ich he.has varied from the reading of Ernefti fcarcely 
half a dozen can be thought d lifputable ; and the prefs is fo corrett, 
that, except in one place taemn for tamen, we cannot find a fingle erras 


tum, nor even a comma mifplaced, Sen. Allg. Lit. Lett, 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Art. xxvir. Paris. Fables & Cortes Indiens, (27. Indian Fables 
and Tales, newly wendineed. with a a preliminary Difcourfe and 


Notes on. the Religion, Literature, &c. of the Hindoos: by 
j.. Langles. {mall :2mo. 295 p- 1790. 
T 


his isa ga — the Heetopades Oe Englifh ne of which 

viewed in Vol. I. p. 530, and Vol. II. p. ; to whicls 
prefixed an attemptto fhow, that all the reft of the a is manee 
to the Hindoos for every article of its {cie nce and religion. Above 


of the yclum is occupied by this fubj ject. 
yen. Alig. Lit. Leite 
j ART. 
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ART. XXVIII. Madrid. Relacion del ultimo Viage al Eftrecho de Ma- 
<>, Account of a late Voyage to the Strait of Magellan, 


ceeee faa ‘ we ve 


in his Majefly’s Frigate Sancta Maria de la Cabe oza, In the years 


178<-6: with a Sup plement, containing an Abjtraét of all preced- 


ing Accounts, in manufcript or printed, of that Part of America, 
its Inhabitants, Climate, and Produétions. 4to. with plates. 


‘he defi gn of this expedition, was to verify preceding obfervations 
made in the neighbourhood of the Strait of Magellan, and to make a 
chart of the co Jatt, pointing out and rectifying the errors into which 
the -~ " names given to the fame place by “different voyagers may 
lead. ¢ frigate, commanded by don Antonio de Cordov a, e= 
meg on the coaft three months. According to the accounts here 
given the Patagonians are a ftout race of people, but the talleft that 
was feen meat ured only feven feet one inch and a quarter, Amongft the 
manufcripts which the author employed 3 in his fu pplement was the jour- 
nal of Fr. iacifeo Alvo, mate of one of Magellan’s veflels. ‘This } jyour- 
na] mentions "es dif — of two fertile in! habited iflands in the fouth 
fea; one that of St. Paul, or as others call it St. Peter, in fouth lat. 
16° 15°, the other that of Tabarones, in fouth Jat. 11° 15°. 

Gattingifche dnxeigen. 


ART. XXIX. Bog ‘as familiares de lel Ab. D. Suan Andres a fu Hermano, 
&-, Familiar Letters from Ab. D. J. Andres to his Brother Don 
Carlos rt containing an Account of Journeys to various Cities in 
Italy. 3 vols. 8vo. 1786—go. 

Thefe volumes are principally occupied by literary fubjects, and de- 
ferve attention, both for the account they give of ‘the prefent ftate of 
Res ire and literary eftablifhments in It: ily , and tor the manner in 
which thefe were viewed by a native of Spain. One of ab. A’s journeys 
was made in 1785, the other in 1788. 

A German tran{l ation of thefe letters, by Ek. A. Schmid, is now 
= ; fhing, under the title of Dox ‘juan Andres Rere a durch verfchiedene 
Stadte Italiens, & : Yen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Arr. XxX. Gottingen, ‘The third velume of Dr. Bartel’s Letters 
on Calabria and Sicily [fee our Rev. Vel. X1. p. 119.] is now pub- 
lithed. Not fatisfied with having traverfed, and e xamined with un- 
common attention, the couniry he deferibes, the Dr. has availed him- 
felt ot a correfpondence eftablifhed with the principal literati of the 
country, and has thus been enabled to acquire information which few 
trangers could procure, and which few of the natives could give. 


} 


work then affords us not merely the remarks of an obfervant tra- 


veller, but thofe of the beit inftructed natives on the internal ftate of 
their country. A. k (prat des ‘Journaux. 


ra 


Axr. xxx. Neuwied. Voyage fur le Rhin, &e. A Tour on the 
Rhine, from Mentz to Dufieldort. 2 vols 8vo. 354 p. with pl. 
"Gl. 
This tour, made in the year 178g, is particularly interefting undes 
t! ic pref nt circur mit ances, as it gi eS uS an ample account of thole 
be which ferve as afylums to “ French emigrants. It is faid to 
> the work of Mr. de Beaunoir, who has already y acquired fome repu- 
tation by his literary performances, and certainly does him no dif- 
@icdit as an obferver. Journal Excyclopedique. 


3. BioGRAPHY. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Arr. xxxit. Winterthur. Bekenntniffe merkewiirdiger Manner om 
fib felbft, &%-. Confeifions of remark able Men, written by them. 
felves : publifhed by J. G. Miiller, with fome introductory Letters 
by Vice-prefident Herder. 8vo. Vol. I. 319 p. price 18g, 
[zs. 8d.] 1791. 

Whilf this colleftion affords ample materials for the hiftory of the 
human mind, it will no doubt prove highly entertaining. Of the 
prefent volume the firft forty pages are occupied by Mr. H.’s letters, 
which ferve as a preface; 1g1 contain a faithful and elegant tranflation 
of Petrarch’s Conteffions; and the remainder confifts of extracts from 
Petrarch’s letters and writings, with an account of his life, taken prin. 
cipally from the marquis de Sade. Fen. Allg. Lit, Zeit, 


Arr. xxxitt. Frankfort and Leipfic. Anecdoten zur Leben[gefchichte 
des Firfles Gregorius Gregoriewit/ch Orlow. Anecdotes of the Life 
of Prince G. G. Orlow. 8vo. z20p. 1791. 

‘This is an entertaining book, and though not a mafterly work, 
gives us fome ufeful information with refpeét to the modern hiftory of 


Ratlia, which wears a face of authenticity. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


BOTAN Y. 


Art. xxxtv. Paris. LHijcire des Cham pignons de la France, ©c, 
Hittory of the Mufhrooms of France, or an elementary Treatife, 
containing Defcriptions and Figures of the Fungi that grow natu. 
rally in that Country, arranged in methodical Order : by Mr. Bul- 
liard. Vol. 1. fol. 368 p. with 8 plates, of which 5 are coloured, 
price fewed 151. [12s. 6d.] and with 177 plates, of which it con- 
tains the defcriptions, 1861]. [7]. 15s. ] 

This is one of thofe original works which conftitute epochs in the 
hiftory of the fciences. The refearches of Mr. B. are minute, curi- 
ous, and extenfive ; and he omits nothing that can give us any infor- 
mation refpecting the plants he defcribes. He divides fungi into four 
clafles: the firit contifting of thofe that contain their feeds within 
them; the fecond, of thofe that have feeds on every part of their fur- 
face ; the third, of thofe that have their feeds on the fuperior part of 
the crown; the fourth, thofe with the feeds on the inferior part. The 
fidelity of the reprefentations are well known, as Mr. B, began pub- 
lithing his plates in 1780; and his mode of printing in colours en- 
{ures a fimilarity of hue to all the impreffions. 

Ab, Hauy. Journ. des Sgavans. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. xxxv. Zurich. Briefe iiber Mannheim, ce. Letters om 
' ambesen <¢ fhe nhs , nn - en 
Mannheim: by Sophia la Koche. §vo. 374 Pp. 179!I- 


‘Thefe might with more propriety have been entitled Letters from 
Mannheim, as the well-known authorefs does not aim fo much at giv- 
ing a defcription of the place, as at availing herfelf of the circum- 
itances that occurred during a three months abode there, to convey 


iniiruction to her fex in a pleafing garb, Jen, Alig. Lit, Leit. 
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Art. xxxvi. Winterthur. Briefe litterarifchen, moralifchen, und re- 
ligidfen Inhalts, die, gelefen xu averden, bitten, Fc. Letters, lite- 
rary, moral, and religious, that beg a reading: by J. J}. Stolz. 
PartIl. S8vo. 232 p. 1789. Part Il. 299 Pe 179G0. 

Thefe letters we hope will not beg in vain, as they are inftru€tive 
and entert: Lining. The moft interefting part of the religious clafs is 
that which gives an account of the principles of Lavater’s fyftem, 
which are but little known. In this refpeét the moft important letter 
is that on Schiller’s celebrated poem, the Gow of Greece, in which 
is lamented the expunction of the Grecian deities, to make room for 
one fole being, that poffeffes nothing human; and the idea of tr 
— and overpowers man. Mr. S. fuppofes, that by this bei 
Schiller does not mean the god of the chriftians, or the god of deifis 
but the idea that reafon forms of a perfect being by abftraction, hav- 
ing nothing in common with man, and being a! ‘together uninterefting 
to the human heart. He conteies, that he alfo feels the wang of a 
human god, and admits that in this refpect the worfhip of the Creeks 
is preferab le to adoring fuch a being. In Chrift he finds fuch a deity 
as he wants, a man-god: a god whom he caa worthip, his mind be- 
ing capable of comprehending, and hts heart of loving him. ‘This 
‘ enlightened faith’ he calls human chrittianity (Avnanen chrifectbam) 
The author complair is, that the advocates of this faith are treated by 
all with great feverity and injuttice. That they test. are tweated 
too harth ly we are willing to own, but of this they are often them- 
felves the occafion. Their writings are calculated folely for their owa 
fefiaries, and contain fuch enthufiaftic fentiments as both reafon and 
chriflianity appear to others incapable of exciting. [At this we are 
not in the leatt furprized. We believe, that all fectaries, who have 
carried their enthufiaftic feelings in re ligious matters to an extrava- 
gant height, have been anthropomorphites, though they have not 
openly avowed it like a Lavater. | Jen. Allg. Lit. Leit. 


Arr. xxxvil. Paris. Le Guide des jeunes Gens de lun F l'autre fexe, 
Sc, A Guide to young Perfons of both Sexes, on their Entrance 
into the World, to form their judgement, Heart, ‘Wafte, and 
Health: by Dr. Retz, one of the Phyticians in ordinary. to the 
King, &c. 2 vols. 18mo. 700 p. 


Attentive to the wants both of the mind and body, Dr. R. has in 
this work combined medical information, moral inflruction, and the 
principles of literature, ‘The whole is arranged under dificrent heads, 
placed in alphabetical order, and th e connexion is prelerved by means 
of references to correfponding articles. Modeft enough to fuppofe 
himfelf inadequate to the talk. of ail ie in a2 proper manner ail the 
various fubjects, that neceflarily came beiore him, he has had recourfe 
to the ailifiance of Plutarch, Cicero, Montaigne, Fenelon, Raynal, 
Mad. de Sillery, Mr. de St. Pierre, &c. &c. and has« ndeavoured to 
enliven the drinefs of didactic precepts, by occafional anecdotes, cha- 
racters, and dialogues, Lkjprit des Journaux. 


ArT. xxxva11. Onxvres jofkumes de M. de Rulbieres. Pofthumous 
Vorks of Mr. de Rulbieres. 12m0. 250 p. 


It is impofiible, that Mr. de R. could have written any of thefe 
Pieces, «x ept the Anecdotes of Mr. de Richelicu, and thefe are not 


Sorrectly primied, Mr. de la Harpe. Mercure es 
aT 
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DICTIONARIES. 


Art. xxxtx. Munich. Verfuch eines Baierifoben und Oberpfalzijchen 
idiolitons, Sc. Sketch of a Vocabulary of the Idioms of Bavaria 
and the Upper Palatinate, with grammatical Remarks on thofe two 
Dialects, and a {mall Collection of Proverbs and popular Songs; 
by And, Zaupfer. 8vo. 104 p. 


Nachlefe zum Baierifeher, Sc. Appendix to the above. Seétion I, 

ovo. §9 pe 

The utility of publications of this kind, in the German lang 
particularly, is evident; but we have to regret, that this is by no 
ineans fo copious as it might have been. On a former occafion Mr, 
Z. found, that the lrberty of the prefs was not admitted in Germany ; 
bot at prefeat he enjoys the prerogative of lexicographers, whofe works 
have never been deemed heretical, where the fevereft inquifition and 
tyranny over the mind have prevailed. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit, 


Arr. xt. Weiflenfels and Leipfic. Dizionario Italiano Tedefca, 
&-. A Diétionary of the Italian and German Languages: by 
Chriftian Jof. Jagemann. Vol. I. contaiting the Italian before the 
German, compiled from the Dictionaries of the Academy della 
Crufca, and Ab. Franc. de Alberti di Villanuova, with the Addition 
of many important Terms of the Arts and Sciences, not to be found 
in any Diétionary before publifhed. S8vo, 1168 p. price, with 
the other volume, 6r. [1]. 1s.} 1790. 


This dictionary is upon the whole very copious and accurate, and 
abounds particularly in fcientific words, of which in all the diction- 
arics we know there is a lamentable deficiency. Terms of natural 
hiftory, indeed, are fometimes given without any proper explanation, . 
as ‘ genipa, a tree that grows in America’; and Mr. J.’s plan of giving 
only fuch words as are puré Italian, ufed by writers of celebrity, or in 
general ufe, certainly renders his work much lefs ufeful than it would 
have been if not thus limited. Jeu, Allg. Lit. Leit, 





